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Arr. i. | Southey’s Qurse of Kebage, a. Poem: 
[ Art. concluded from page 69.) i 
SECTION oth, Mount Meru; opens. with some. very silly sap- 
phics ; silly-as.those far-famed dagtylics, out of which, and, 
every thing like them, Mr. Southey ought long ago to have been 
ridiculed. ‘Who can endure, in a full-grown poet; such can- 
tering lines as : - = . 


‘ Manly resentment, fortitude and, action; | 
Womanly goodness.’—., * . & 
‘ Piety, patience, faith, and resignation; 
Love and devotement.? | 


5 


Turpe et miserabile ! dite pea Bs, | 
On Mount Meru rises ‘the ‘Ganges, in jts first birth: our 
readers will remember its second birth in the. 7th section. This 
primogeniture of the sacred river is poetically imagined and 
described ; and. hither Kehama’s. curse does not extend. 
Ereenia lays Ladurlad and Kailyal by the blessed, lake ; whence 
¢ through many a channel dark. and deep, 
Their secret way the holy, Waters wind, 
Till, rising underneath the root 
Of the Tree of Life on Hemakoot, 
Majestic forth they flow to purify mankind.” 
* Fe > % | x | * 
Oh happy Sire, and yet more happy Daughter ! 
The ethereal gales his agotty aslake*, 
His daughter’s tears are on his cheek, 

, His hand is in the water 7 | 
Interspersed with a little childishness, and some offensive viola 
tions of taste, the succeeding passage may be termed delightful; 
and, as the last.and best specimen of any length which we can 
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* The verb to’ aslafe,may be classed under the elder phraseology 
of Spenser, and such as, modern usage forbids. 7 
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extract from the poem, we here insert it. Some preliminary 
lines describe the heavenly bower, in which the persecuted 


wanderers are now reposing ; and the writer,then proceeds : 


¢ Three happy beings are there here, . 
The Siree the Maid, the Glendoveer t 
A fourth approaches,—who is this 
That : in the Bower of Bliss? 
No form so fair might painter find 
» Among the daughters of mankind ; 
For death ther beauties hath refin’d, 

And unto her a form hath given 
..Fram’d of the elements of Heaven s 
Pure dwelling-place for perfect mind. 

She stood and gaz’d on sire and child ; 
Her tongue not yet had power to speak, 
The tears were streaming down: her cheek 
we find when theese tears her sight beguil’d, 
7 And still her faultering accents fail’d, 

The Spirit, mute and motionless, 
Spread out her arms for the caress, 
Made él and silent with excess | 
Of love and painful happiness, 


¢ The Maid that lovely form survey’d ; 
Wistful she gaz’d, and knew her. not ; 
But Nature to her heart convey’d 
A sudden thrill, a startling thought, 
A feeling many)a year forgot, — 
Now like a dream anew recurring, 
As if again in every vein 
Her mother’s milk was stirring. 
With straining neck and earnest eye 
She stretch’d her hands imploringly, 
As if she fain would have her nigh, 
“Yet fear’d to meet the wish’d embrace, 
At once with love and awe opprest. 
Not so, Ladurlad ; he could trace, 
Though brighten’d with angelic grace, 
His own Yedilhian’s earthly face : 
He ran and held her to his breast ! 
Qh joy above all joys of Heaven, 
By Death alone to others given, 
This moment hath to him restor’d 
The early-lost, the long deplor’d. . 


¢ They sin who tell us Love can die. 
With life all other passions fly, 
All others are but vanity. 
In Heaven Ambition cannot dwell, 
Nor Avarice in the vaults of Hell ; 
Earthly these passions of the Earth, 
They perish where they have their birth ; 
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But Love is indestructible. 
Its holy flame for ever burneth, * 
from Heaven it came, to Heaven rettimeth § 
Too oft on Earth a troubled guest, 
At times deceiv’d, at times opprest) 
‘It here is tried and purified, 
Then hath in Heaven its perfect rest : 
It soweth here with toil and care, - 
But the harvest-time of Love is there. 
Oh! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 
Hath she not then, for pains and fears, 
‘The day of woe, the watchful night, 
For all her sorrow, all her tears, 
An overepayment of delight !” 


The style of this extract is evidently copied, and with great 
success, from the Joci communes of Mr. Scott. We c 
however, omit to bestow a due portion of ridicule and ecptle 
tion on such a line as one of the foregoing, which interrupts 
the reader in his full career of pleasure : 


© But love is indestructible.” 


This section, otherwise one of the most pleasing in the volume, 
| is disgraced by the introduction of a paltry divinity ; a sort of 
Heathen-Hindu Cupid, intitled ‘ Camdeo ;’ who rides on a lory 
(or parrot,) and shoots arrows pointed with blossoms of a heat- 
ing quality, from a bow of sugar-cane furnished with a string, 
of bees ! (See Sir W. Jones’s Hymn to Camdeo.) 

In section 11th, the Enchantress, a foul witch called Lorrinite. 
(who is absolutely an improvement on Lucan’s Erictho) leagues. 
with Arvalan to disturb the happy party on Mount Meru. 
Clad in enchanted armour; the wicked é/éve of the Sorceress: 
ascends through the air (not in a sieve) in a chariot drawn by 
winged dragons : but, as he approaches the Mount, and comes 
within the sphere of its adamantine rocks, ¢ all qominmaning! 
Nature’ hurls him 


- * ten thousand thousand * fathoms down, 
Till in an ice-rift, ’mid the eternal snow, 
Foul Arvalan is stopt.” 


© There’s a stop,” a8 we say at the game of Pope Joan. 
In the 12th section, we are sorry to observe that ‘ the Sactie 
fice’ is completed, but not the poem ; 


¢ The damn’d in Padalon acclaim 
Their hoped Deliverer’s name; ’ 




















* We have long been aware that ‘repetition is the soul of poetry." be 


Mr. §. has shewn us thiat it is the body also. 
. ee é Up 
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* * i  * 
ae * * 
* Up rose the Rajah through the conquer’d sky, 
To seize the Swerga for. his. proud. abode ; 
Myriads of evil.Genii:round him fly, 
As royally, on wings of winds, he rode, 
And scaled high Heaven, triumphant like a God.’ 

This is something like poetry, as faras the expression reaches: 
but there Sternhold and Hopkins claim the chief merit ; while 
the original extravagance of the design is exclusively the pro- 
perty of Mr. Southey. 2. a . 

We had almost forgotten to say that our friend old Casyapa 
appears again in this section, and gives the party some very 
good advice as to their reliance on heaven: but the old gentle- 
man himself, it seems, has been frightened out of ‘his accus- 
tomed abode by Kehama’s approach ; and even Indra, the 
Sper ga-King, and_all the other celestials, Ditque Deaque omnes, 
(excepting the great Trimourtee) are hastening ! 





¢ Beyond the circle of the conquer’d world.? 


Ladurlad and Kailyal are landed again on earth ; and the curse 
returns ‘in full force on the former. PTI TiO 

Fhe Retreat, section 13th, again affords Mr. S: an opportunity 
of displaying his peculiar powérs of description; ‘and in rural 
scenery, and pictures of still life, those powers are certainly 
very uncommon +—but alas ! the comparatively tranquil zée 2 
téte of the unhappy father and daughter soon meets with a fresh 
disturbance. “A band of Yoguees (votaries of Jaga-Naut, a 
horrible God, whose temple is to the Hindoos what Mecca is to 
the Mohammedans,) seize Kailyal to’ be the bride of their divi- 
nity; and-catry her away in triumph. : 

‘ In the 14th’ section, Jaga-Naut, we wade through another 
description of'a disgusting seene of slaughter, of “blood and 
bones :” the ponderous car ‘of ‘the idol ‘erushes the frantic de+ 
votees, who lie ‘in its way to court their death y and this we 
shall again be told is a-natural, if not,a necessary, part, of an 
Indian story ! Then,“ for mercy’s sweet sake,” let us have no 
more Indian stories ; with their troops of Bartholomew-fair 
divinities, and their exhibitions of ‘ raw heads. and bloody 
bones | 

“The Glendoveer flies to the assistance of Kailyal; but he is 
hemmed in and overpowered by a host of demons at the beck 
of Lorrinite, just as he-had dashed Arvalan to the floor of the 
femple, ‘clothed inthe flesh of man, the accursed soul of 
Arvalan.’’ The Glendoveer is, sent by the power of Lorrinité 
(for there seems to be ‘a sort of play or kdlance between the 
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alternate superiority of Heaven and of Hell, throughout the 
poem,) to the aritient sepulchres, below the billows of the ocean. 

Kailyal now sets fire to the pagoda, in order to escape the 
foul embraces of the reviving Arvalan; whom his magical 
friends had recovered. from the‘ ice-rift’ in which we left him, 
by a supernatural writ.of habeas corpus ; who appears to be ine 
vincible by thumps and blows of every description ; and who, 
indeed, is knocked about like a shuttlecock through the unte« 
verse, by the timely battledoors of the friends of Kailyal. Just. 
as she is about to perish in the flames, Ladurlad rushes in and 
saves her ; and here we again see the malice of the wicked 
frustrated, and ‘ the curse’ returning like a young chicken home 
to roost! Arvalan flies forth, 

* Howling, and scorch’d by the devouring flame.’ 


In the rsth section, the City of Baly, (another God,) we still 


more instructively perceive this genuine moral of the poem- 
‘The city 1s under water ; and Ladurlad, in course, resolves to 
dive to it, and even to the antient sepulchres under it, where 
the Glendoveer is confined. On the way towards the eity, we 
hear a strange story about an Avatar of Veeshnoo, in the shape 
of a dwarf, «© Ingentes animos angusto in corpore versans,” and 
about a bargain which he made with Baly ; who seems to have 
been a very fair dealer, and is rewarded for his fairness by per- 
mission to-go to Hell, and live there, to judge the dead, and to 
take a walk on earth once ina year.—Kailyal is left on the sea- 
shore, when Ladurlad begins his dry ramble under the waves ; 
and there she waits for him seven days in vain. How she sub- 
sisted during that period, (unless on raw-fish, to-which dainty 
support her father commends her, ) it were indeed silly and super= 
fluous to inquire. Even natural heroines have privileges of never 
eating : but a creature, who was hand and glove with the im- 
mortals, was doubtless well supplied with celestial trifles during, 
this week of solitude. Seriously, however, some fine painting, 
occurs in this sectionz and the dim appearance of the rpnined 
domes, and. pinnacles, and spires of the antient city, seen 
mournfully above the waves, could only have been conceived 
by a poet. The description increases in wildness of imagina- 
tion through the 16th section, the Antient Sepulchres: but we 
<an only briefly mention the arrival there of Ladurlad, : 

‘ Through many a solitary street, 

And silent market-place, and lonely square;? _ 
through what had once been the palace-garden, 

‘ Fair garden, once which wore perpetual green.’ 
In these chambers of the Kings of Old, each is seated in death 
on his throne ; and, assuredly, a ‘more terrible fairy-tale was 
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never’ devoured by school-boy ; nor better description. (with 
some degrading exceptions,) achieved by poet. Ereenia ‘is dis-_ 
covered bound to a rock in these caves of horror,.and a most 
enormous serpent or sea-monster lying sleepless before him. 
This ‘ Beast’ far outdoes even: the former outdoings of all the 
author’s works. .He and Ladurlad fight for a whole week tege=, 
ther, incessantly. "The combat. is conducted after. the most ap- 
proved method of the antient Pancratiaste,—rolling and grap- 
pling on the ground,—and really making our modern pugilists, 
with all their scientific modes of attack and defence, a harme 
less and inoffensive species of combatants. If we might ven- 
ture to use a very fashionable phrase of the last-mentioned most 
fashionable race, we should say that Ladurlad turns out tobe 
a greater g/uttog than the monster; and, having stomached the 
longest bruising of the two, he leaves his antagonist lifeless at 
the mouth of the tombs. He then releases the Glendoveer, 
and they both set out to walk back again to Kailyal, through the 
ocean,. 
. Section the 17th is called Baly. It happens to be the very. 
night of this deity’s annual perambulation on earth, and ¢ Baly! 
eat Baly !’ is shouted in his ears from every corner: but the, 
« Mighty-One’ (for the poem presents many Mighty-Ones, and 
mot afew Almighty-Ones,) takes no delight in human mirth,since 
earth and.air are now beneath the reign of Kehama ; and he. 
turns to the.sea-shore, in melancholy mood, 


_ * Where, in yon full-orb’d Moon’s refulgent light, - 
The Golden ‘Towers of his old City shine 
Above the silver sea.?— 


There he discovers Kailyal, standing in her loveliness on the, 
_moonlight beach ; and presenting a picture which, without any 
disadvantage tp itself, may be compared to that of “ the Lady 
of the Lake” when first discovered. Baly, ¢ from his invisibility, 
‘watches her in silent admiration. The dead body of the mon- 
$trous serpent is now rolled to the shore, and announces the 
victory of Ladurlad to his daughter ; though how she came 
€ rightly to read that victory’ by seeing the dead monster is not 
_ €xplained,’ for not a word was said about it before Ladurlad 
left her. The Glendoveey and his deliverer now rise from the 
opening deep ; Kailyal flies to meet them, and meets—Arvalan! 





. —— * his loathsome face 
Came forth, and from the air, 
_ n fleshy form, he burst. 
» os * x #% 
» | The fiendish laugh of Lorrinite is heard; 
And, at her dreadful word, 
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¢ The Asuras once again appear, 
And seize Ladurlad and the Glendoveer.’ 


Paly cries aloud — ¢ Hold your accursed hands !’—and putting 
forth a hundred of his own on every side, (where. we would 
remind Mr. S. that he breaks his promise in the preface, as 
quoted at the beginning of this article,) he seizes the Sorceress 
and Arvalan, cleaves the earth with a stamp, and sinks with his 
prey down to his own judgment-seat, ‘ like a plummet ;’ and 
(Deo Gratias !) we hear no more of either Arvalan or Lor- 
rinite. | 

In section 18th, the dreadful Kehama descends on earth ¢ like 
a thunderbolt,’ from the Swerga. He hurls his fiery weapon 
after Baly down the abyss: but Baly hurls it. back again, and 
tells him that he has not yet conquered Hell. Kehama shouts 
in desperate anger down to Yamen, ’ 


‘ God of Padalon ! 
Prepare thy throne, 
; And let the Amreeta cup 
Be ready for my lipsp—————.” 


This is the cup of immortality ; and Kehama conceives what — 
seems to be a sudden thought, (like that by which the charace 
ters in the ‘* Rovers” swear eternal friendship at first sight,), 
that he will share this cup with Kailyal, and become her brides 
groom! He puts the question, rather prettily for so rude a per= - 
sonage ; and indeed his courtship here forcibly reminds us of 
that species of amorous cruelty which forms the mixed ¢hae 
racter of Bluebeard. We. could pursue the parallel, but will 
only observe that the maiden declines his polite offer very ine 
dignantly ; feeling, we suppose, the reverse of the Corinthian 
lady’s motive, when she replied to her suitor, ‘* Patri megav 
jam tuo.” nee 
However this may be, Kehama, after having taken off La- 
durlad’s curse, by way of a bribe.to his daughter, lays it on 
again in revenge for her-refusal of his hand ; and filhng that 
hand with fresh execrations, he not only: again figs ‘the fire 
in his heart, and the fire in his brain? on the father, but con- 
verts the charming Kailyal into a disgustmg leper.— We 
always have been accustomed to consider it as bad taste in 
Fielding to break the bridge of Amelia’s nose : but what is this to 
a heroine covered with ¢ scurf and scale ?? — the very words of 
our minutely-delineating poet. Nothing, surely ; and we must 
now alter our opinion, on Mr. Southey’s authority ; for lo! he 
has.a salvo at hand for his leprous favourite. She is in love 
with a Glendoveer ; and he will see ‘the beauties of her soul ’ 
through the deformities of her body !_ We ‘cannot, however 
, 4." in 
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in the midst of this nonsense, (for it is, in truth, not better, 
help admiring the good sentiment of Kailyal, that she cares not 
how she appears to other eyes ; and, indeed, she rejoices in the 
Safety which her ugliness will afford to her innocence. This 
sentiment, and her transient feeling of womanly sorrow for the 
Joss: of her beauty, which precedes it, in some measure redeem 
the revolting character of the whole incident.—Ereenia, mean- 
while, has soared to heaven. 

In Mount Calasay, section the 19th, the aspiring Glendoveer, 
bent on the pursuit of justice, seeks the throne of the ¢ inac« 
cessible one,’ of Seeva himself ; who, as we premised, hete 
takes precedence of Brama, and forms the head of the triad. 
After having ascended above all height, Ereenia at length dis- 
covers the abodé of Seeva ; and of what apparent materials does 
it consist ? Of a silver bell, a broad table, a celestial rose, and 
a sacred triangle ' | 


¢ Holding the Emblem which no tongue may tell. 
Is this the Fleaven of Heavens, where Seeva’s self doth dwell ?? 


We can hardly conceive a more ludicrous question ; unless it 
occurred in a fairy-tale, and was addressed to a child of five 
years old. ‘The description of this strange apparatus must re- 
call to some of our readers the exhibition (as It was denominated) ~ 
of the Invisible Girl ; where’some emblematical representations 
Of an equally dignified nature were really to be seen. —'The 
audacious Indian sylph strikes the bell ; ¢ soul-thrilling tones’ _ 
ring at the touch ; and all the vision disappears. A blaze of 
light then bursts around ; light in which the sun would have 
seémed a speck of darkness! And what follows this magni- 
ficent ‘liyperbole ? 

_._. © Down fell the Glendoveer, 

~ Down through all regions, to our mundane sphere 

He fell,’ 


We are strongly tempted to.add a popular chorus to this pas- 

sage, but we forbear.—The falling sylph hears a voice, bidding | 
him go to Yamen’s throne, where all will be set right ; and.in 
the 20th section, the Embarkation, we are glad to find that; he 
was not hurt by his perilous tumble, but lands on earth as well 
as if nothing had happened, and finds his Kailyal where he 
had left her. The poor damsel herself is rather loth to ene 
counter his eye, notwithstanding her philosophy : but she nobly 
recovers: herself, and he as nobly receives her with undimi- 
nished affection. The trio of pilgrims then set out again on 
their progress,, and arrive at the shore of. the dreary. ocean 
which: is to lead'them to Padalon.— ‘The short passage which 


follows, exhibits.in a very striking point of view the aan 
: ane 
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and the defects of Mr. Southey. The conception of the scene 
js as good as the expression of the verses is execrable. Why 
will he debase such matter by such a manner ¢ 


¢ There, in a creek, a vessel lay. 
Just on the confines of the day, 
It rode at anchor in its bay, 
These venturous pilgrims to convey 
Across that outer Sea. 
Strange vessel sure it seem’d to be, © 
And all unfit for such wild sea ! 


For through its yawning side the wave 
Was oozing in * ; the mast was frail, 
And old and torn its only sail. 

‘How shall that crazy vessel brave 
‘The billows, that in wild commotion 
For ever roar and rave ? 
How hope to cross the dreadful ocean, 
O’er which eternal shadows dwell, 
Whose secrets none return to tell !” 


The travellers shudder at the thought of entering this wretched 
vessel, and crossing the sea of darkness; but ‘an awful voices 
that left nd choice,’ cries out ¢ Aboard, aboard !’ Invisible hands 
let slip the cable and hoist the sail, and the adventurers move 
rapidly forwards to ‘the World’s End ;” where, in the 21st sec- 
tion, we are landed ; still without reaching the end of the poem, 
although we were ready, with Diogenes,(when reading some 
prototype of the present composition, Md approaching to its 
conclusion,) to exclaim—‘ Land! Land!” 

The party emerge from the waters of night, and see their 
way before them. Ladurlad’s curse leaves him; we trust, for 
ever. On the strand, which is bounded by <a level belt of ice,’ 
are discerned a variety of ghosts, waiting for judgment. Here 
Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, are laid under contribution 
with tolerable judgment, and improved (in some respects) with 
real genius. Beyond the belt of ice, is the gulph of mortality 5 
and beyond the gulph, are mountains whose heads support the 
second earth, and whose feet 


¢ Are fix’d in everlasting night.’ 
Freenia plunges into the gulph with Kailyal ; leaving poor 
Ladurlad (as a punishment, we suppose, for his former selfish- 
ness) alone on the beach. They reach ‘the gate of Padalon,’ 
in the 22d section: but ‘eight gates hath Padalon;’ and a 
warden (unlike our single warden of all the Cinque Ports) is 
Stationed at each gate. The damned spirits within are at the 


* ee multam acckpit rimosa paludem.” Virg. fin. VI. - 
, | mom? 
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moment of Kailyal’s arrival howling for Kehama to come and 
deliver them, having a presentiment of his approach. Neroodi, 
the lord of the gate at which the trembling Virgin is placed, 
takes care of her till Ereenia’s return; who leaves her, with the 
following most engaging address, in order to bring her father , 


‘ Then guoth he to the Maid*, 

Be of good chear, my Kailyal! dearest dear, 
In faith subdue thy dread, 

Anon I shall be here.’ 


As soon as the Glendoveer arrives with his second fare from 
the gulph, Neroodi orders his chariot out of his infernal coach- 


house ; 





¢ Pois’d on a single wheel it mov’d along 
Instinct with motion ;’ 


not unlike Merlin’s mechanical * sulky:” but Neroodi’s new 
patent knife-grinder’s barrow carries three inside, (so far in- 
deed resembling the “Derby diligence}”) besides a man to wheel 
or guide it, intitled Carmala. Their way lies through the ada- 
mantine rock that girds the world of woe, rises in massive 
walls on their sides, and is arched over their heads. Here, 
again, we thought of those subterraneous vehicles which rattle 
along a coal-pit ; and strata enough of coals must have oc- 
curred in this dark passage, for at the end of it is a whole sea 
of fire! Over this sea is stretched (not a cast-iron-bridge of a 
single arch, but) , 
‘ A single rib of steel, — 

Keen as the edge of keenest scymitar.’—=s 
‘ The infernal Car 
Roll’d to the Gulph, and on its single wheel 
Self-balane’d, rose upon that edge of steel !” 


We really turned giddy at this picture, and were obliged ta 
hurry on into Hell itself for relief; that is, to the Padalon of 
Mr. Southey, which forms this 23d Section, 


‘« Aloft the brazen turrets shone 
In the red light of Padalon, 
And on the walls between, 
Dark moving, the infernal Guards were seen, 
Gigantic Demans pacing to and fro.’ f 
* * * * 


-* «To Trulla then quoth Yudibras.”? 

t See the poetry of the Anti-jacobin. 

See 6 Marmion :”? but Mr. Scott’s centinels at Norham castle, 
with their gigantic shadows cast on the walls by the evening sun, arg 
puny and insignificant to these pacing devils, aa 
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* Oh what a gorgeous sight it was to see 
The Diamond City blazing on its height 
With more than mid-sun splendour, by the light 
Of its own fiery river! 
Its towers and domes and pinnacles and spires, 
Turrets and battlements, that flash and quiver 
Through the red restless atmosphere for ever. 
And hovering over head, 
The smoke and vapours of all Padalon, 
Fit firmament for such a world, were spread, 
With surge and swell, and everlasting motion, 
Heaving and opening like tumultuous ocean.” 


May we not adopf*the words of a great critic, (which are far 
more just in their present than they were in their original ap. 
lication,) and say of this living passage, —‘ Had Southe 
written often thus, it would have been vain to blame, and to 

raise him useless *.” 

The travellers reach the throne of Yamen, who has two 
forms, © inseparable in unity.’ He sits on a marble sepulchre ; 
and below him Baly has his judgment-seat. An empty golden 
throne stands before them, supported by three human forms, 
who “ are of the hue of coals of fire,’ (a farther justification of 
our simile above,) ¢ yet are they flesh and blood !?—Mr. Southey’s 
readers reaily ought to have the credulity which Lord Peter ex- 
acts from his brethren in the ** Tale of a Tub,” and be ready 
to acknowlege that dry bread is most excellent mutton, when he 
chuses to swear it, since many contradictions, as plain and po- 
sitive, and as gravely affirmed, appear in the present poem : — 
but to proceed; Azyoruca, the executrix of Baly’s judgments, 
sits in a black cloud behind the golden throne, and draws the 
damned into that impenetrable darkness, by stretching out her 
giant-arms towards them. Yamen bids the strangers await in 
silence the approaching consummation of their destiny, and 
the last scene of this eventful tragedy commences. 

The Amreeta, section 24, opens with a dreadful stillness, in 
which we fear the coming tempest. . ) 

‘Kehama appears! _ . 

‘— — + self-multiplied, 
The dreadful One. appears on every side, 
In the same indivisible point of time, 
At the eight Gates he stood at once, and beat 
The Warden-Gods of Hell beneath his feet ; 








eee 2 


* Jt may be observed that the subject spqils the verses, animated as 
they are: but such verses would give interest to any subject. ing 


“ Before such merit all objections fly ; 
Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick’s six-feet hizh.’? - 
“s is = Then 
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Then, in his brazen Cars of triumph, straight, 
At the same moment, drove through every gate.” _ 

‘We shall not attempt to describe the chariot drawn by 
¢ Aullays, hugest of created kind,” in ten yokes of ¢ ten abreast ;’ 
nor the eight bridges that rise before his way over the gulph; 
all, we conclude, incomparably more convenient than the razors 
bridge which carried our poor friends over in their one- 
wheel’d vehicle. We shall pass by, in short, all the unnecessary 
wonders of this frantic scene: but we know not that in this, or 
in any other part of the poem, Mr. Southey’s most devoted ad- 
mirers can complain of our having omitted a single incident 
essential to the display of his characters, or the developement 
of his plot. ‘To other readers we should apologize for our pro- 
lixity ; were we not desirous, as we hinted before, of giving a 
death-blow to. the gross extravagancies of the author’s school of 
poetry, if we cannot hope to reform so great an offender as 
himself. | 

In repeated violation of Mr.S.’s promise (see befo:2) ¢ to 
‘keep out of sight those clumsy personifications of Divine 
Power,’ which the dull excentricity of the Hindu Religion at 
every turn introduces, he here again makes his Man-God wield 
innumerable arms around the Lord of Hell. Surely it was 
enough that Kehama had eight to one in ‘his favour. The 
strife is soon over; and, when the cloud which decently veils 
the combat has passed away, Kehama ‘reassumes his Unity, 
absorbing into one the consubstantial shapes,’ and sits supreme 
on the marble sepulchre, with his antagonist at his feet. He 
now asks the fiery coal-men who they are? and why they are 
only three? ‘The first was the earliest slave of Avarice ; the 
second, of Ambition ; the third, of Religious Imposture. They 
add that a fourth wretch, equally guilty with themselves, must 
fill the vacant place, and conclude by singing a dreadful Glee, 


¢ Kehama, come ! too long we wait for thee !? 


Kehama only laughs at them, and turns to Kailyal; to whom 
he puts the question again, and by whom he is again refused. In 
a rage he bids the Marble Sepulchre give up its treasure. The 
tomb is opened; and ‘a huge anatomy’ (recalling the scenes 


of Bluebeard again to our thoughts,) reaches forth its bony arm, _ 


and offers the Amreeta-cup to Kehama.' The Glendoveer now 
prepares to rush forwards, and dare all for his Kailyal :— 
“* Ouid non coelestia pectora cogis, Improbe Amor ?” —but ¢ the 
Anatomy’ warns him off. ‘The three ¢ fiery-ones’ sing their 
Glee again, —and Kehama drinks. —‘ Madman !’—he knew 
not that the quality of the draught was altered by the consti- 
tution of the patient, but fancied that it was a quack-medicine, 


equally beneficial in all cases ; ‘ Jmmortal 
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¢ Immortal he would be, 
Immortal he remains ; but through his veins © 
Torture at once, and mmortality, ° 
A stream of poison doth the Amreeta run.’— 


The fiery three now turn their g/ee to songs of jubilee; (as we 
might mimic, if we chose, Mr.8.’s Lilliputian. style *) — Ke- 
hama quietly takes his station at the vacant corner ; ‘ all-fours” 
is the order of the day ; and the four figures pleasantly remind 
us of * High, Low, Jack,” and ‘ the Game.” 

We return to take a last look at the only interesting cha- 
racter in the poem. Kailyal drinks the fated draught with holy 
hope, feels, as she drinks, her mortality fade away, and be- 
comes the worthy mate of Ereenia. : 

¢ Mine! mine! with rapturous joy Ereenia cried, 
Immortal now, and yet not more divine; 
' Mine,: mine, — for ever mine! 
The immortal Maid replied, 
For ever, ever, thine !? + 
With this Raymond and Agnes sort of conclusion, the poet 
winds up his story. He is kind enough, indeed, to convey us 
out of Padalon, having left every thing there in good order. 
Ladurlad is lulled by Yamen into a pleasing slumber,—a slum- 
ber which how many of Mr.S.’s readers must have anticipated ! 
¢ Blessed that sleep ! more blessed was the waking ! 
For on that night a heavenly morning broke, 
The light of heaven was round him when he woke, 
And in the Swerga, in Yedillian’s Bower, 
All whom he lov’d he met, to part no more.’ : 

Such is the complete story of the Curse of Kehama; and we. 
how appeal to our readers whether we have ridiculed it un- 
justly ? As to the execution of the plan, in our praise or 
censure of particular passages, we .shall probably be said to 
have erred on the side of panegyric. We maintain, however, 
our opinion, (collected from all the works of Mr. Southey,) that 
were he wholly emancipated from the trammels of his unfortunate 
taste, he has that within him which would make him equal to 
the best of poets. This promise, alas! he only occasionally 
gives us; while, in general, all that nature and all that art has 
lavished on him is rendered useless by his obstinate adherence 
‘to his own system of fancied originality; in which “ every 





~* The celebrated ode in Gulliver’s Travels, which begins « In 
amaze, lost I gaze !’? seems to be Mr. S.’s model on many occasionse: 
+ “ Agnes, Agnes, thou art mine!” 
a R:ymond, Raymond, I am thine! 
Thou art mine, I am thine, 


Bed; and soul for ever!” © Lewis’s Monk.. 
thing 
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thing that is good is old} and every thing that is new is good 
. for nothing.” : : , | 

We must now offer a few closer strictures on his language and 
versification, or rather that wantonness of thyme which often 
answers to the begirining or the middle of a line as well as to thé 
end.—If we must grant the shortened penultima of the word 
< balcony’ to a modern poet, we see no reason for allowing the 
comparative ‘ worser 3’ —-six successive lines, all ending with 
the pronoun ¢ me,’ cannot be tolerated ; —the epithet ‘ deaths 
dew-dropping’ is too much de-compounded to please us; — 
“ transpicuous’ is a vile word, though sanctioned by analogy ;— 
© consummating blood’ is consummate nonsense ; —‘ sweat’ 
standing on the forehead of Seeva, the supreme Deity, is abo~ 
minable ; —‘ unapproachable’ is an unpoetical word, whoever 
may have used it, as arhyme to ¢ dwell ;’— ‘double, double peals’ 
of a drum are phrases for children ; —* dolorous expectation,’ 
as a rhyme to consternation, and ¢ lamentation,’ is very idle in- 
deed ;—* bless the blessed company’ is infantine again; — 
€ plumery’ for plumage would sanction any thing; — ‘ influxes 
of Heaven’ are absurd ;—‘* defeature for defeat’ ts inadmis- 
sible; mighty mother! mother wise!’ reminds -us of 
Dutxness herself, the ‘mighty mother’ in the Dunciad; — 
‘liquid sight,’ drawn from ‘ the sockets of a thousand eyes,’ 
and ‘ kneaded into a globe of chrystal,’ is too offensively fdolish 
for us to proceed any farther; —and we have only to observe 
that all these beauties occur in less than one-half of the vo- 
lume, and that our remaining list is much longer than the por- 
tion which we have already transcribed. A poet, who has no 
restraint in his versification, is inexcusable for laxity in Jan- 

uage ; —and this remark brings us to the former subject again. 
We shall say, however, but little more on that subject ; for if 
the reader has not learned ere now duly to appreciate the ver- 
sification of Mr.S., nothing that we can urge will enable him 
to do this. Since variety seems to have universal charms for 
this author, if he be not too sublime to despise such paltry 
honours altogether, he will probably rest his merit as a versifier 
on that foundation: but variety is one thing, and irregularity 
is another. ‘The musician—* chord qui semper oberrat eAdem” — 
may not be more offensive by his monotony, than the poet who 
describes-scenes of dignity in measures as familiar as those of 
Crazy Tales or Broad Grins. The justly modulated versesy. or 
rather system of harmony, (such for instance as Dryden, and, 
in perfection, perhaps only Dryden, sometimes displays,) should 
contain no pause which is in itself unpleasing; : roughness 
should not be studied as a contrast to smoothnéss: but the re- 


sult of the whole should be that of a number of elegant forms 
12 combined 
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eombined in one graceful whole: So far like the models of 
beauty, (we trust, not the models of mutability,) the music of 
poetry should be varied in expression, but not perpetually 
changing : | 

ee © $7 Varium—sed non mutabile semper 
‘ Carmen.” * 


Mr.S. perhaps, when he compares his Curse of Kebama with 

' 4 ?Thalaba, will think that he is wonderfully improved in the ar- 
tificial qualifications of a poet: but such a comparison would 
remind us of his apology for the extravagant fictions of the 
resent poem: ‘compared with the genuine tales of Hindoo 
mythology, they might almost be called credible.’ (Preface. p. 8.) 
Convinced ‘as we are that many of this author’s faults 
proceed from mere idleness, deserving even less indulgence 
than the erroneous principles of his poetical: system, we shall 

| conclude by a general exhortation to all critics to condemn, 








and to all writers to avoid, the example of combined careless- 
ness and perversity which is here afforded by Mr. Sonthey ; 
and we shall mark this last and worst excentricity of his muse 
with the following character. Here is the composition of a 
poet not more distinguished by his genius and knowlege, than 

y his contempt for public opinion and the -utter depravity of 


| his taste ; adepravity which is incorrigible, and, we are sorry to 





add, most: unblushingly rejoicmg in its own hopelessness of < 
amendment, That Mr. S. does so rejoice, we shall prove bg F 
transcribing his quotation from ‘ George Wither ;” which he 
prefixes to his poem as a sort of manifesto, or declaration of 
war against all criticism. - He introduces it by praying ¢ for a 
glimpse of Proteus. with his various shapes, because de fabrie 


cates a various song.’ / 
Aricare yor TIpwrna morvrporor, ofpx dareiy BF 
OImbroy Eidos EX Wy OTs ToIMIADY tuvoY wpagow. / 


Thus do the Dionysiacs of Nonnus (according to Mr. S,) ‘ina 
troduce “‘ George Wither.” 


« For I will for no man’s pleasure 
Change a syllable or measure ; 
Pedants shall not tie my strains 
To our antique poets’ veins ; 
Being born as free as these, 

— £will sing as I shall please.” 








* See ourremarks on Morrice’s Homer; ( Rev. Vol. lxi. N.S. p.3 37+) 
where Cowper’s excessive fondness for varied pauses is censured; a 
censure which is applicable with infinitely more force to Mr. Southey*# 
buffoonery of variation in the length and cadence of his lines. 3 


We 
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‘We have finally to remind Mr. Southey that ‘« when'a man ig 
against reason, reason will be against him,” although George 
Wither” be on his side. | le vee 
In the course of this article, we have alluded to a few ine 
stances in which Mr. Southey may be ‘closely tracked in the 
footsteps of preceding poets, and many more might. be speci- 
fied, particularly with regard to Milton : but we.shall content 


ourselves with this general intimation. | 7" 
. ta odg, 





Art. II. Memoirs of the Life of Thomas Beddoes, M.D. with an 
analytical Account of his Writings. By John Edmonds: Stocky 
M.D,, Physician in Bristol, &c. &c. 4to. 11. 118:,6d. Boards, 


Murray. 1811. : 


o member of the medical profession, in our time, rose toa 

AN greater degree of celebrity than Dr. Beddoes. We well 
remember the period at which his ardent admirers regarded 
‘him with a species of enthusiasm, as destined to effect a grand 
revolution in the healing art, to put a stop to the ravages of 
some of the most intractable diseases, and to throw light on 
some of the most obscure operations of the animal ceconomys 
¥et when we add that their expectations have been disap+ 
pointed, and that their hopes have been. blasted, we believe 
that such has been almost universally. the case with the more 
respectable and intelligent part of our contemporaries. “'Those 
who had no personal acquaintance with Dr. Beddoes, and 
knew nothing of his private character except through the un- 
certain medium of common report, could form an opinion of 
him only from his publications; and from the result of his 
practice, and these data, many were led to the conclusion that 
he was to be considered either as an-empiric, making profes- 
sions which he knew could not.be realized, or asa well-meaning 
fisionary speculatist,. deceiving the world, not from. designy 
ut from being himself deluded. The present yolume, howe 
ever, will, in a great measure, enable them to determine the 
uestion ; and although different opinions will necessarily be 
formed of the extent and degree of the qualities which com- 
posed Dr. Beddoes’s character, yet respecting their nature and 
tendency we apprehend that no dispute can any Jonger subsist. 
Dr. Stock has indeed given a very ample account of his friend ; 
it contains every particular relative to the occurrences of his 
life which. can in.any degree interest. the world; it furnishes 
an extended analysis of his published works, with copious quo 
tations from them; and it presents a view of his private. studies, 
and the occupations of his leisure hours, with numerous ex- 
| 5 tracts 
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be 
tracts from his correspondence and other unpublished papers. 
All these materials compose a volume of considerable size; yet. 
to us it was. interesting ; and we think that it will generally 
obtain this epithet even from those who are not members of the 
medical profession. 

. Dr. Beddoes seems early in life to have exhibited symptoms 
of genius, and to have possessed from his childhood a strongl 
marked character, consisting of precisely the same traits which 
were afterward more fully developed. He was little disposed 
to enter into the common routine. of youthful sports; not from 
inactivity or superciliousness, but from a disposition to inquire 
minutely into all subjects, and from a curiosity which never 


permitted him to remain satisfied with a superficial view of 


things. . His progress in school-learning was considerable, and 
he was always a favourite with his masters. He was reserved 
with strangers, but he entertained the warmest feelings of af- 
fection for his relations, and formed many intimate and durable 
friendships. He enjoyed great advantages of education, and he 
did not fail to improvethem. At the age of sixteen he entered 
at Oxford, where he remained for the greatest part of eight 
years : he then spent three years at Edinburgh ; and in his 27th 
year he completed his medical studies. This long period of 
preparation seems to have been employed in the diligent pure 
suit of scientific and professional knowlege ; his moral conduct 
was correct ; and he always possessed the good opinion of his 
fellow-students and tutors. Dr. Stock does not supply a very 
accurate account of the mode in which Dr. B. employed his 
time during these years: but with respect 4o the sum of hig 
attainments, when his medical education was finished, we may 
collect the following particulars. He was a good classic, and 
was master of several modern languages ; his poetical talents 
were respectable, and his memory was extraordinarily tena 
cious and extensive ; he had acquired a competent knowlege of: 
mathematics, and had even considered some part of the subject 
in 2 novel and ingenious point of view ; his acquaintance with 
chemistry, natural ‘history, and all the accompanying branches 
of science, was probably both correct and ample; and the de 
partments of medicine and anatomy appear to have obtained 
from him ‘that distinguished share of attention, which it be- 
comes a man to bestow on the object to which he proposes 
more immediately to consecrate the remainder of his life. When, 
in addition to these acquirements, it is recollected that Dr. 


Beddoes possessed a mind of activity and penetration, not 


warped by prejudice nor drawn aside by the allurements of 
pleasure, but almost entirely devoted to the acquisition of 
science, it will be admitted that he entered on his professional 
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career with distinguished advantages, and that the most sane 
guine expectations of his future success might rationally be 
formed. 

The remaining particulars of Dr. Beddoes’s life may be come 
prized ina few words. He was elected chemical lecturer to the 
University of Oxford, an office which he filled with credit, but 
resigned in about four years; partly, at least, in consequence of 
his becoming obnoxious from the warmth with which he en- 
tered into the politics of the day. In the year 1792 he pub- 
lished his first speculations on the subject of consumption, and 
shortly afterward removed to Clifton, in order to establish and 
superintend an institution, the object of which was to employ 
the different gases in the cure of diseases. [In this situation he 
remained for the rest of his days; the principal events of which 
consist in the publication of a number of works chiefly on me- 
dical subjects, and in the formation of different schemes for 
the cure of consumption, which were successively brought for- 
wards with great confidence, but which were all found inef- 
fectual, and were finally abandoned. He died at Clifton in his 
49th year, 24th December 1808, of an affeetion of the lungs, 
the nature of which he appears to have mistaken ; although for 
the greatest part of his professional life he had been engaged in 
the study of this class of diseases. 

In two points of view, Dr. Beddoes’s character may be con- 
templated,—as a member of society, filling the relations of hus- 
band, father, and friend, —-and as a physician and a man of 
science. Regarding him in the first station, we see much to 
admire and to commend. He was not only correct in his con- . 
duct, and exemplary in the discharge of all the domestic and 
social duties, but he exhibited many proofs of an unusual share 
of active benevolence, and of that generous warmth of heart 
which made him more attentive to the welfare of his neigh- 
bours than to his own private interest. We are the more 
ready to give him every degree of credit for these good quali- 
ties, because we feel ourselves constrained to dissent frém. the 
encomiastic style in which his biographer treats of his profes- 
sional merits. The fact is: notorious that Dr. Beddoes, in 
several instances, suggested different remedies for the cure 
of diseases ; that he spoke of the probability of their success with. 
an unwarrantable degree of sanguineness ; that he, from time 
to time, published ‘very flattering accounts of the advantages 
which he had derived from them ; that he experienced from 
different individuals very powerful assistance in the prosecution 
of his experiments ; and yet that he silently discarded them, 
without making any explicit declaration of their inefficiency, or 
assigning any cause for the alteration of his opinions. Here we 
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see not only a manifest deficiency of judgment, or rather a total 
absence of that prudent caution which is an essential requisite 
in the character of the medical philosopher, but we perceive a 
want of that candor and liberality of sentiment which should have 
led to a confession of the failure of schemes, that were announced 
as comprizing a series of experiments in which the welfare of 
the public was most intimately concerned. Considered in one 
department of his profession, however, Dr. Beddoes is intitled 
to commendation which will accompany his name to pos 
terity ; viz. his manner of describing diseases; though even 
here, his writings being generally intended for popular use, 
they are more to be admired for the lively pictures which the 

resent than for the nicety of their discrimination. After all 
that he has published on consumption, we do not recollect 
that he has ascertained one fact which was before doubtful, 
or that he has discovered any circumstance respecting that 
malady which was before unknown; but it would be unjust 
to deny him the merit of a powerful style of declamatory elo- 
quence ; which, though little fitted for works of science, is ad~ 
mirably adapted for impressing the minds of the uninformed, cr 
for fixing the attention of the indolent. 

We have hitherto confined ourselves to the subject of these 
memoirs, without adverting to the writer of them: but we 
must not conclude before we have expressed our sense of Dr. 
Stock’s merits, which we regard as very considerable. His style 
is in general good, his arrangement is perspicuous, and we think 
that he has etfected his purpose, of enabling the reader to form 
a correct judgment of the subject of his work. We naturall 
expect that a biographer, writing the life of his friend, should 
dwell on his excellences, and pass lightly over his defects; and 
we do not accuse him of undue partiality, nor of misrepre- 
sentation, if the documents which he collects be numerous and 
authentic. To prove that our praise of Dr. Stock is sincere, we 
shall mention a circumstance in which we deem him censurable, ’ 
and inno slight degree. We refer to the terms of reproach, we 
may almost say of insult, in which he speaks of those who ree 
jected Dr. Beddoes’s speculative doctrines ; a reproach which 
was never more unfortunately applied than in the present case, 
where the authorrenounced all his own hypotheses. This method 
of proceeding is a deviation from the good sense which, in other 
respects, characterizes this volume; and, for the sake- of the 
writer, we cannot but hope that he may be induced to expunge 
the obnoxious passages in his next edition. _ 

We shall offer to the reader some quotations, by which he 
will be enabled to appreciate the commendation which we have 


bestowed on the style of the volume: 
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_*Onthe evening of the 22d December 1808, Dr. Beddoes superintended 

the erection of a stove in his hall. The pipe was conducted up'the centre 
of the stair-case, and he ascended to the top of the house in order to 
gee it properly conveyed through the roof. The evening was re- 
markably cold, and he remained for some time exposed to the chilling 
blasts that rushed down the aperture through which the pipe was ta 
pass. His servants remarked that while thus engaged, his debility 
appeared extreme. The next day he was not so well, and the suc- 
ceeding night was restless and uneasy : his respiration was alarmingly 
affected, and the symptoms became so urgent as to induce him, at art 
early hour of the morning of the 24th, to request Dr. Craufuird’s as- 
sistance. The difficulty of respiration rapidly increased. Squills and 
digitalis were administered in repeated doses, and some relief was ob- 
tained. At eight o’clock his medical friends left him ; but m about 
two hours they were again summoned. Every unfavourable symptom 
was now aggravated. The hot-water blister was proposed, and as- 
sented to without hesitation ; but its application was suceeeded by 
temporary benefit only. In the attentions which the, urgency of the 
case demanded, a considerable time was consumed. The morning 
was far advanced before Dr. Craufuird quitted his patient. At part 
ing he told him that he would see him again upon his return to his 
dinner. Dr. Beddoes expressed his regret at this interruption to his 
necessary avocations, and attempted also to express his gratitude for 
his kindness ; but his frame was too feeble to allow him to give vent 
to his feclings in words, and the tears trickled down his cheek, as he 
made the effort. About half past three, Dr. Craufuird returned. 
Upon entering the room he found his patient sitting up, but a great 
and alarming change had taken place in his countenance. He ad- 
vanced to feel his pulse, but the hand of death was already on him, 
and the stroke of the artery at the wrist was scarcely perceptible. 
Dr. Beddoes then turning to his wife and sister-in-law, who were 
sitting near him, motioned them to retire. As soon as they had. 
quitted the room, he looked up, and in a calm but expressive voices 
said, * I suppose, Doctor, that you are fully aware that this cannot 
hold long —tell me, do not you think so”? Dr. Craufuird, though 
waving a direct reply, could not contradict him ; he told him however 
that lie appeared exhausted by sitting up, and advised him to lie down 
on the bed, with which he complied. Dr. Beddoes then directed the 
conversation to a medical topic which had been the subject of discus- 
sion between them some time before, and upon which he spoke with 
as much calmness and precision as usual.’—~‘ He expired between five 
and six o’clock in the evening.’ 

‘ Those who had but a transient personal acquaintance with Dr. 
Beddoes, will be more surprized than those who have formed their 
estimate of his character from his writings only, to be informed that 
a considerable degree of enthus asm was a distinguishing characteristic 
of his mind. In his writings, this feature frequently developes itself 
but it much more rarely penetrated through the reserve which he ma- 
nifested in his intercourse with general society. Under an apparent 
coldacss of manner, however, which, towards those for whom he nel- 
ther felt sympathy nor respect, was almost repulsive, he concealed 


‘warm feeling aud ofien viv.d interest.. His early habits of life teaded 
to 
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to generate a shyness in his intercourse with strangers, which has 
already been alluded to in a former part of this memoir ; and the supe- 
riority of his mental attainments had, almost from his earliest years, 
insulated him from his family ; who, though they could admire, could 
not comprehend his acquisitions. He was therefore reduced to the 
necessity of placing his resources within'himself and holding commu- 
nion with his own mind. It must not, however, be concluded. from 
this, that he ever acted as if he had imagined that the superiority to 
which his talents had elevated him, exempted him from the discharge 
of the duties of a son or a brother. On the contrary, he was exem- 
plary in both relations, to the close of his life. I have before me a 
letter, in which it is remarked that he never appeared to greater ad- 
vantage than when in company with his mother ; towards whom he 
uniformly conducted himself with mingled respect and affection. ‘In 
his own domestic circle the softer features of his mind were still more 
conspicuous. His conduct towards children, even before he was 
himself a father, manifested that kindness of heart and that affec- 
tionate solicitude for the welfare of these interesting little beings, 
which frequently break forth in his writings. These feelings bee 
came concentrated and exalted, when awakened for children of his 
own.’ 


Dr. Beddoes was born at Shiffnall, April 13, 1760, of a 
family which was originally Welsh, but had long been settled 
at Cheney Longville, Salop. His grandfather was a tanner, 
and acquired a considerable fortune. —A portrait of the Doctor 


is prefixed to the volume. Bos E ‘ 4 





Art. III. The Artist ; a Collection of Essays, rélative to Painting, 
Poetry, Sculpture, Architecture, the Drama, Discoveries of 
Science, and various other Subjects. Edited by Prince Hoare. 
4to. 2 Vols. 21. 2s. Boards. Murray. 1810. 


‘THE progress of art has oftener been a cause than a conse- 
quence of the literature of art. ‘Criticism can prevent de- 
ficiency, and deter from rashness: but an obedience to its 
rules has never sufliced to produce or to bestow excellence. 
Homer had already written, when Aristotle compiled the rules 
of the epopea ; and Phidias created his Jupiter before Polycletus 
had ascertained the canonical proportions of a beautiful human 
frame. Practice precedes theory, whichsat most serves to me- 
thodize it. The imitation of select nature is the basis of all 
fine art; not the rhapsodical instructions of a fastidious philo- 
sophy. A publication of this kind, therefore, even if superla- 
tively executed, would be more likely to contribute to the po- 

pularity than to the proficiency of the artist. 

Still it is well to collect and to record the observations of 

«utored judges, on the state of British art, the relative merit o 
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its professors, and the national efforts for its encouragement. 


The conversation of academicians in their model-room deserves 
to be conveyed to the desk in the study, where it will be heard 
with deference, but appreciated without prejudice. Much yet 


- remains to be amended in the phraseology of artistical criticism; 


in which terms are employed that want precision, and that ex- 


‘ cite in different minds different ideas. Whoever condescends - 


to use’a phrase, which he can neither explain nor define, may 
rival the idolatrous enthusiasm of a Winckelmann, or a Goethe, 


and for a time may obtain the plaudits of those who find it con- 


ao | 


| lence. 


venient to veil their ignorance beneath the jargon of mysticism : 
but such declaimers, however popular, are always evanescent. 
We shall run over, in their order, the component papers of 


these volumes; which, for desultory contents and familiarity 


of form, imitate, or resemble, the Spectator of Addison. The 
first number is written by the editor, and treats dabblingly of 
* dabblers.’? An attempt tq define the technical terms, in use 
among painters of the English school, would have been the 
fittest introductory topic.—The second number, by Mr. North- 
cote, contains sound ideas; and the following remark concern- 
ing imitators is not less true in literature than in painting : 


‘ The imitator of another, if fame be his object, must remember 
that he wages war against the elected sovereign of the province which 
he atten R er win, and that, in his endeavours after a station of im- 
mortality, He makes pretensions to a throne already filled, and which 
can hold but one. If indeed he prove finally successful, and raise his 
point of art to higher excellence than can be found in the productions 
which he imitates, his predecessor will then appear to have merely 
furnished him with hints of which he alone has been able to make the 
full use, and the prize of fame will be solely his own. The world will 
cease to find a value in that which they once admired, wheh they see it 
presented to them m so much more perfect a state, and of consequence 
all former examples will be rendered useless, become neglected, lost, 
and soon forgotten in the attractive splendour of his superior excel- 


‘ But if, on the contrary, the imitator fail to surpass the object, of 
his rivalship, the fate of being neglected will be his ; for the world is 
not solicitous to see that done in an inferior degree, which it has al- 


ready seen executed with success ; nor must he, in that case, presume 


to flatter himself that he has added a single atom to the fund of human 
knowledge or improvement. It is from this cause that the least por- 


. tion of originality, although, as has been said, displaying itself in the 
Jowest department of art, 1s more estimable in the eye of genius than 


the most. successful imitation of the highest excellence.’ 


When Mr. Northcote passes on to advise the painter to select 
subjects ‘of terror because the tragedian succeeds in them, he 


forgets how necessary are voice and motion to communicate 
, violent 
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violent passions. Theré is a contradiction in terms between 
‘stability of feature and flurried emotion. The painter, or the 
statuary, must necessarily chuse a given moment, and perpe- 
tuate it: he cannot, like the tragedian, successively proceed 
to the next expression ; the limits of his art forbid any. progres- 
sive description. He should be careful, therefore, to select for 
delineation the most permanent impression of his scene, which 
is never the most violent. ‘The antient sculptors have not dis- 
torted into agony the features of Laocoon, and of his sons: 
hope in the gods, and an awe of their will, seem in them still 
to controul all indecorous fear or pain: not the moment of 
acutest suffering, but the enduring woe is pourtrayed. The 
softer passions succecd best in painting, because they are lasting 
states of mind. Fy 

No. III. contains some remarks on modern and forgotten 
satires, by Mr. Hoppner.—The fourth, by Mr. Hoare, treats 
of taste, which is a vague and variable instinct. ‘Those ob- 


jects and works of art which, by association, excite pleasing 


ideas in our minds, are called beautiful: but the same objects, 
or works of art, may, in different ages and countries, excite 
ideas unequally pleasurable, and thus may acquire or may lose 
beauty. “The statues of Ganymede and Antinous, for instance, 
must appear less fascinating now (except to female spectators) 
than they appeared in the age of Hadrian; and the distant view 
of Jerusalem was to Godfrey a more beautiful, spectacle than tg 
Volney. The Torso, which Michel Angelo so muéh ade 
mired, and so frequently copied, is said to have formed a part 
of a statue of Hercules. If some anatomist had observed to 
Michel Angelo, that the muscle called Jatissimus dorsi is in 
that fragment more visibly expressed than it usually isin nature, 
the painter would no longer have deemed his Hercules perfectly 
beautiful ; but if some antiquary had afterward ascertained that 
this block was part of a Palamon holding an oar, and that in 
all rowers the muscle called /atissimus dors is always extraordi- 
narily apparent, the supposed imperfection would have again 
become in the artist’s mind a characteristic of beauty, and would 
have been copied in its proper place, when a Charon was to be 
represented, or any one who excelled in using the oar. So 
variable in the same mind is the beauty of the same object.—A 
letter, by Mr. Northcote, on the dangers of indiscreet patron- 
age, is commenced in this number, and concluded in the Xth. 
Number V. is a well-written paper on dramatic style, by 
the late Mr. Cumberland ; and No. VI., by the late Mr. Ca- 
vallo, deserts the appropriate topic of the work, by blazoning 
the discoveries of Sir Isaac Newton. -—The seventh number, 
the joint production of Mess. Hoare, West, Northcote, Shee, 
} K 4 Boaden, 
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Boaden, and Mrs. Inchbald, forms an interesting memorial of 
the late Mr. Opie, whose paintings are justly praised for truth 
of nature, and whose luminous lectures deserved a more em~« 
phatic notice. 3 , : 
In number VIII. Mr. Thomas Hope strenuously recommends 
a more popular cultivation of the arts of design. — No. IX. is 
an able discussion by Mr. Northcote, on the respective limits of 
poetry and painting, and on the inexpediency of directing atten- 
tion to the same phenomena in different forms of delineation :. 


¢ It is surely,’ says Mr. Northcote, ¢ not the province of one art te 
Imitate another ; nature alone is the great object from which all art 
draws its nourishment, and it will be found by experiment, that art 
thus copying art in succession, the evaporation of nature’s essence will 
be so great at each remove, that very soon scarce any of the original 
flavour will be perceptible; and besides this, it will have gained an ad- 
ditional taste from each vessel, through which it has passed. i 

‘ To paint, therefore, the passions from the exhibitions of them on 


the stage, or from any intended descriptions of nature by the pects 1S 
to remove yourself one degree farther from truth, and places the 
painter in the same forlorn state to which a poet would reduce him- 
self, who made pictures and the stage his only means of seeing 


nature. 
‘ The greatest works of art, both in painting and in sculpture, evi- 


dently derive all their highest excellence from being transcripts of 
ideas formed from a study of general nature, and regulated by a judi- 
cious choice ; and, if this be the case, it must then be acknowledged 
they would have been precisely the same, had poetry never existed 


but in the mind alone.’ 


‘The comparison of Raffael and Poussin is drawn with pres 
cision and eloquence ; and the observation of Winckelmann is 
confirmed, that the English poets too often fall into allegory 
and abstraction, and are not fortunate in describing visual 
beauty : but the cultivation of art among us is rapidly improy- 
ing our poetry, which begins to be picturesque. 

No. X., by Mr. Cumberland, is a humorous paper on criti- 
cism, virtue, and the rewards of poets and painters. 

The eleventh essay, by Mr. Hoppner, throws light on the 
origin of our ideas of the beautiful; on which subject a good 
dissertation has been published by Dr. Sayers. 

No. XII. is a valuable historic sketch of the progress of 
sculpture in England, We shall borrow from it some im- 
portant reflections : 


‘ Previous to the Reformation, although Jtal/ian Artists were employ- 
ed in ornamenting our Churches and Tombs, yet in the old Histories, 
Records, and Contracts of public buildings, there are abundant names 
of English painters and sculptors, who appear to have been considered 
able masters in their time, perhaps not inferior to their Italian fellow- 
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workmen. But after Henry the Eighth’s separation from the Church 
of Rome, Elizabeth, proceeding in the Reformation, destroyed the 
pictures and images in the Churches ; strictly forbidding any thing of 
the kind to be admitted in future, under the severest penalties, as be- 
ing catholic and idolatrous. This entirely prevented the exercise of 
historical painting, or sculpture in this country ; at the very time that 
Raffaelle and Michel Angelo had brought those arts into the highest 
estimation on the Continent.—The rebellion, in 1648, completed what 
the reformation had begun ; the fanatics defaced whatever they could, 
that the former inquisition had spared ; they broke painted windows 
and tombs, carried away the monumental brass and church-plate, cry- 
ing, ‘ Cursed be he, that doth the work of the Lord deceitfully.””— 
Thus the Artist, terrified by the threats of the Sovereign, the denun- 
ciation of death or perpetual imprisonment from the laws, and scared 
by fanatical anathemas, found that his only hope of safety resied upon 
quitting for ever a profession, which enclosed him on all sides with 
the prospect of misery and destruction. [From this time, and from 
these causes, we scarcely hear of any attempt at historical art by an 
Englishman, until it was again called forth by the benign influence of 
the present reign. 

¢ When the liberal spirit of Charles the First desired to adorn the 
architecture of Whitehall with the graces of painting, he was obliged 
to seek the Artist in a foreign land; he had no subject equal to the 


task: Rubens and Vandyck were employed, and when the King’s 


bust was to be done, Vandyck painted three views of his face, a front, 
a side, and a three-quarter, which were sent to Bernini in Rome, by 
whom it was executed in marble. If our Kings and Nobility had 
continued to inhabit castles, as in the feudal times, Painting and 
Sculpture would have been but little wanted ; for, if the walls of the 
building were sufficiently strong to resist battery, or shot, and con- 
tained retreats to secure the inhabitants from the enemy, the end of 
that kind of dwelling was answered; but in the times succeeding 
Charles the First, the improved state of society and knowledge had 
induced the great to build commodious villas and palaces, in which 
the architectural distribution made the sister-arts absolutely necessary 
to uniformity and completion. Still ingenious foreigners were em- 
ployed for this purpose, whilst the native was treated with contempt, 
both at home and abroad, for his inability in those arts which law 
and religion had forbidden him to practise. | 

‘ As this suppression of ability was extremely impolitic and disho- 
norable to the country, let us inquire for a moment on what scrip- 
tural authority the prohibition which occasioned it, was supported. 
Painting and Sculpture were banished from the churches, that they 
might not be idolatrously worshipped ; and this is just; the divirie 
law orders they shall not be worshipped, but utters no prohibition 
against the arts themselves: on the contrary, divine precept directed 
images of cherubim to be made, whose wings should extend. over the 
ark of the covenant, and cherubim to be embroidered on the curtains 


which surrounded it. This decision in favour of the arts being em- 


ployed for proper purposes in sacred buildings, is so clear and strong, 


that it could only be overlooked, or opposed, by infatuated bigotry. 
“A suce 
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¢ A succession of foreign artists, as has been observed, were ems 
ployed in almost every work of importance, from the time of Charles 
the First, until within forty years of the present day. The painters, 
Vandyck, Lely, Verrio, Kneller, and Casali, succeeded to each 
other; as did also the sculptors, Cibber, Gibbons, Scheemakers, 
Rysbrack, Bertocini, and Roubiliac. This variety of artists (sculp- 
tors are more particularly meant) from different countries, French, 
Flemings, and Italians, sometimes brought the taste of John Goujon 
or Puget, sometimes a debased imitation of John of Bologna and the 
Florentine School, and sometimes the taste of Bernini; but never a 
pure style and sound principles. After the Reformation, the chief 
employment of Sculpture was in sepulchral monuments, which, during 
the reigns of James the First and his son Charles, were chiefly exe- 
cuted by Frenchmen or Flemings, scholars of John Goujon, still re- 
gulated by the principles their master had acquired from Primaticcio, 
the pupil of Raffaelle.. Some of these works have great merit, parti-* 
cularly the tombs of Sir John Norris, and Sir Francis Vere, in the 
same chapel with Roubiliac’s Monument of Lady E. Nightingale in- 
Westminster Abbey. 

¢ The re-building of London, in the reign of Charles the Second, 
gave some employment to Sculpture. Cuibber’s works are the most 
conspicuous of that period: his mad figures on the Bethlehem gates 
have a natural sentiment, but are ill drawn: his bas-relief on the pe- 
destal of London monument is not ill-conceived, but stiff and clumsy 
in the execution: his clothed figures in the Royal Exchange strut 


like dancing-masters, and have the importance of coxcombs. But 


with all his faults, what he left is far preferable to the. succeeding 
works. The figures in St. Paul’s Church, and the conversion of the 
Saint in the pediment, partake strongly of Bernini’s affectation ; and 


from that time to the establishment of the Royal Academy, we must 


expect to see every piece of sculpture more or less tinctured with the 
same bad taste, expecially the sepulchral mouments, to which, after 
the Statues and Nastodthierss last noticed, we must chiefly look for 
the progress of Sculpture amongst us.’ 


This paper is written by Mr. Flaxman, whose sublime and 
simple plan for a colossal Britannia triumphans, to be erected 
on Greenwich-hill, still awaits the public patronage. 

No. XIII., by Messrs. Hoare, Hoppner, and Cumberland, 
chiefly discusses Mr. Stothard’s picture of Chaucer’s pilgrims.— 
The following paper, by Mr. Sdane, treats of Architecture. It 
Jeads us to observe that two faults are especially prevalent among 
our architects. 1. They neglect colossal dimension. H a build- 
ing of the height of Somerset-house be separated into two or three 
stories, each adorned with a separate order of architecture, it 1s 
evident that the columns, and architraves, and interstices, must. 
all be on a small scale, and thus the building must make on the 
eye an impression of littleness : — but if a building of the same 
height has its several floors thrown into one story, as at the India- 


house, it is obvious that the columns, architraves, and interstices 
8 must 
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must all be on a large scale, and thus the building strikes the eye 
with an impression of grandeur. In the drawing, this effect 
may escape notice, and hence arises the choice of so many petty 
plans. 2. They neglect costume. To the Gothic rooms of 
Guildhall, a Hindoo front is applied. One wall of the Bank 
seems to have been bought at Corinth, and another in Egypt. 
A confusion of the antique and of the Italian style, of the 
Gothic and of the French, may often be remarked. 

Some remarks on novel-writing, by Mrs. Inchbald, are ap- 
pended to the above paper ;—and Nos. XV. and XVI., by Mr. 
Cavallo, relate, not to water as an element of landscape, nor as a 
menstruum of colouring, but to the methods of preserving and 
purifying water; which, by an abuse of punning, might per- 
haps be called a ine art. | 

No. XVII. is an excellent paper, by Mr. Carlisle, on the con- 
nection between anatomy and the arts of design. It awards to 
Leonardo da Vinci and Michel Angelo a superiority, as ana- 
tomists, over Raffael and Titian. 

The XVIIIth number, by Mr. Pye, (with some subjoined 
theatrical remarks by Mr. Holcroft,) examines the influence of 
the arts on morals. Unfortunately, it must be admitted that 
a libertine-morality is more conducive than austerity to the 
excellence of art. Its highest attainment is to represent well, 
on canvas, or on marble, naked beauty ; and in order to the ac- 
complishment of this object, a whole generation both of artists 
and critics should pass a great portion of time in the presence 
of the uncovered human figure. ‘Those frequent observations 
on the play of the muscles, and the shadowy sinuosities of the 
skin, which can alone enable the eye-to judge and the hand to 
execute, may best be realized in a climate which invites to 
frequent bathing, in a military system which adopts gymnastic 
exercises, and in the purlieus of debauchery. “The arts may too 
eften be called not nurslings of the virtues, but of the pleasures; 
and if they worship glory for recompense, they worship sen- 
suality for improvement. 

_ In No. XIX., Dr. Jenner attempts a classification of human 
intellect. ‘The class comprehended under the denomination 
Excentricity is the most aptly and precisely characterized. 

No. XX. contains some curious hints from Mr. Northcote on 
the danger of imitating stage-effect in painting. The French 
school has suffered especially from this cause. Theatric exhi- 
bition is necessarily a caricature; and, but for the fugaciousness 
of each tone, gesture, and situation, it would offend as over- 
stepping the modesty of nature. The painter should always 
be seeking those degrees and forms of expression which are 
permanent. : | 
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No. XXI. agreeably terminates the first volume by reveal- 
ing the names of the several contributors. The collective dis- 
sertations of Mr. Northcote appear to us the most important 
and instructive. | 

The Second Volume does not surpass the first in choice of 
materials; and of the best writings on Art, a narrow knowlege is 
displayed.—A more convenient form of printing, however, has 
been adopted, by numbering the pages continuously. 

The first paper treats of the value of Painting, by the editor ; 
—the second, of the origin of the Fine Arts, by Mr.Cumberland; 
the third, of Monumental Records, by Mr. Elmes ; and the 
fourth, of Analysis, Analogy, and Arrangement. This last paper, 
like the nineteenth number of the former volume, is too meta- 
physical for its situation. | 

No.V., by the editor, including a letter from Mr. West, asserts 
the importance of patronage : but we must remark that the best 
schools of art have grown out of demand, not out of patronage. 
‘The antient Greeks paid little attention to educating and training 
their artists, but they employed great sums of money in the 

utchase of statues. In peace they assessed rates, and in war 
they allotted booty, to be expended for the decoration of their 
temples. The priests levied on conviviality, on superstition, 
and on commerce, a tribute applicable to works of sculpture; 
and thus the Archipelago was surrounded with fanes idolized 
by Taste. In modern Italy, the opportunities were indeed great, 
for studying the models of antiquity : but the Italian artists 
again Were not reared in the hot-houses of patronage, and were 
suffered to grow by chance out of a national demand for their 
productions. The churches had vast revenues, and expended 
them on altar-pieces; the princes had large saloons, and adorn- 
ed them with meretricious paintings; while the merchants of 
Venice, Genoa, and Florence, imitated the luxuries of pontiffs 
and nobles, and painted al fresco the cielings of their villas. 
That which criticism discovered to have been ill done was soon 
displaced, and superseded by a more reputable painting. Little 
inequality of value prevailed between the new and the dismissed 
picture ; the labour was paid rather than the excellence remu- 
nerated ; and thus every one could buy and change, and every 
artist could live and work. If, instead of attaching a ridiculous 
value to names, and prizing high the bad pictures of good 
masters, we were to consider the work, and not the artist, a 
great approximation would be made to that state of demand 
which.is most advantageous for art. Ought the same paintings 
to hang for ever in the same house? ‘The eye soon sickens of 
identical furniture, and unvarying imagery. ‘The regal luxury 


ef Macbeth would displease if the ghost of Banquo were al- 
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ways to stare over the board.. Let us change and rechange. This 
fashion of the opulent would soon be imitated in middle life, 
and soon place within reach of every buyer some known pic- 
tures. A great demand will create great artists ; and the return 
of peace and commerce will distribute to the world’s limits the 
productions of the British pencil. ) 

No. VL, by Mr. Cavallo, treats om uniformity of character 
in Nature.—In No. VIE. Mr. Northcote furnishes a lively alle- 

ory, somewhat in Addison’s nranner, which is continued in 
Nos. XHI. and XVI. — No. VIEL. is rather adapted for the, 
literary than for the artistical critic—The next paper notices 
the conflagration of the two theatres, not sufficiently with the 
view to teach a better construction of play-houses. ‘The exces- 
sive size of the London theatres has destroyed the dramatic 
art: nothing can be heard but song, nor seen but pageantry 5 
and beautiful dialogue and natural acting are lost on the eye 
and ear. ‘The argist should ascertain the greatest diameter of 
house in which a good play can be énjoyed. 

No. X. is one of the best pieces of writing in this collection : 
it proceeded from the pen of the late Mr. Opie, and treats “of 
composition in painting, exemplifying the principal rules with 
well-chosen and elaborate illustration. ° We should make quo~ 
tations with pleasure, but we prefer to recommend the entire 
dissertation both to the artist and to the critic. 

In No. XL, Mr. Cavallo presents a heterogeneous essay on 
the temperature of the human body, which little concerns the 
artist; and No. XII, by Mr. Rigaud,. ts as heterogeneous on 
topics which more concern him. 

No. XIV., by Mr. Hoare, discusses the offices of Painting. 
Why is the expression of poetic imagery the highest office of 
painting ? Does allegory interest as much as pathos? Can 
_ Rubens draw a tear like Annibal Caracci ?— Love and pity are 
the only passions in which the painter approaches the power 
of the poet. In love, indeed, he can surpass it 3 for this is more 
a passion of the eye than of the ear. 

Mr. Cavallo again, in No. XV., treats of the use and abuse 
of the reasoning faculty ; another incongruous insertion.— 
Nop. XVI. relates to theatrical representations, with a reference 
not to picturesque but to dramatic arr.— No. XVUEL, by Mr. 
D’Israeli, agreeably evolves the theory of letter-writing. 

The XIXth Na, by Mr. West, deserves some distinction. 
It impressively recommends correctness of outline: but it 
would also have been well.to recommend to our ‘English 
painters industry. We do not see enough of finish for the 
delineation of youth, grace, and beauty, in our more celebrated 
artists, They paint as if for altar-pieces, which are to be hung 
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examination in detail :—but portraits and cabinet-paintings are 
all destined for close observation. ‘The nearer the eye, the 
more insufferable is coarseness, and the more offensive that 
violence of light and shade which conceals all but a favourite 
face or two. ‘Titian painted in the open air ; our artists paint 
as if they were in jail. Catching lights streaming from above 
may assist in the first outlines of a portrait, but are impossible 
where the scenery lies abroad ; yet, in the Vestal with a sieve, 
we see among fields of corn the illumination of a cellar. 
The great old painters took apprentices : having made sketches 
of their large works, in which the composition and colouring, 
the first objects of vulgar attention, were predetermined, the 
pupils then dilated the sketch ; and the painter corrected their 
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pt high, to be drawn large, to be seen from afar, and to escape 
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{ } , ) outlines, finished the copied faces, and left the subordinate 
parts nearly as the pupils made them. They did not, however, 
; ~ tolerate any s/cbbered work, nor any attempt to substitute blotches 


of colour for definitions of surface ; and they made every thing 
their own by mending whatever was unworthy of them. 
When we have learnt to rival in execution the artists of former 
times, we shall find that figures taken from English nature, and 
, subjects borrowed from English poetry and history, will also 
acquire a celebrity and a recompence equal to those that were 
enjoyed of old. How Westall rises in popularity as a painter ! 
because he borrows from native beauty the idea of his favourite 
features and forms. | 
The editor, in No. XX., again adverts to the stage; and in 
some concluding notices he reveals the sources whence he has 
obtained contributions. 
In a subsequent edition of these volumes, much might be 
omitted with advantage to the whole. Why not throw out, as 
irrelevant, all that relates not to painting or to sculpture; and 
' why not obliterate all those petty notices, which only served to 
eke out the successive sheets of a periodical work? In this 
way, an instructive and cheap octavo volume might be derived 
from a heterogeneous and often insignificant mass of materials; 
— which includes, however, criticisms of the skilled, and rea- 


sonings of the tasteful. Wy? 


Art. IV. The Book of Job ; translated from the Hebrew, by the 

late Miss Elizabeth Smith, Author of * Fragments in Prose ané 

} Verse.”” With a Preface, and Annotations, by the Rev. F. Ran- 
‘ dolph, Sond Svo. pp. 200. 7s. Boards. Cadell and Davies, 
&c. 13810. ‘ 


XCESSIVE admiration is very apt to mislead the judgment. 


In a thousand instances, this observation is exemplified, 
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and particularly in appreciating the value of early genius. 
Miss Smith was certainly one of ‘those literary phenomena 
which all persons of talent and taste will contemplate with plea- 
sure ; and that we have not been parsimonious in doing justice to 
her abilities, and to her assiduity in improving her mind, will be 


seen by turning to our account of her “« Fragments in Prose and 


Verse,” in our last volume, (p.67.) where we exhibited a sketch 
of her singular life, and lamented with her biographer the pre- 
mature termination of her sublunary course. While, however, 
we are ready to admit that this young lady towered above most 
of her sex in her ardour for knowlege, and in her literary ap- 
plication, we cannot think with Dr. Randolph that she has pro- 
duced a version of the Book of Job which may boast of sur- 
passing excellence. Wonders, indeed, have not ceased, if a 

oung woman, almost self-taught, and with the aid only of a 
Hebrew Grammar and Parkhurst’s Lexicon, can so far oute 
strip all the learned divines and biblical scholars of the age, as 
to give a translation of one of the most difficult books of the 
O. T., which may be characterized as without an equal. What 
will Dr. Stock, the Bishop of Killalla, say to the eulogies paid 
by Dr. Randolph to Miss Smith’s new version of the Book of 
Job? Ifthe petticoat had beaten the mitre in the race of Hebrew 
literature, the ladies might indeed hold up their heads, and dis- 
pute the equity of St. Paul’s restriction against their speaking 
in the church! The ungrateful office, however, will devolve on 


us, of shewing that this translation, which Miss Smith left 


among her papers, though it be a monument of uncommon ta- 
lents, does not display that pre-eminent merit which is so warmly 
ascribed to it by her learned editor, It may be proper first to 
allow Dr, Randoiph to give his opinion in his own words : 


‘ The task of editing this last specimen of Miss Smith’s talents, 


that is intended for publication, has devolved upon me; and let me 


be allowed to say, that in the prosecution of it, great has been my 
reward. More happy, or more instructive hours have I never passed 
than those in which I was occupied in following the steps of my dear 
departed friend along the paths of Hebrew literature ; and so many, 
and so new, were the beauties which daily unfolded themselves, that 
I felt like a careless traveller, taken back to scenes he had visited be- 
fere, and led by the hand of taste to different points of view, the 
better to observe and admire the rich variety of prospect. 

‘ From knowing little of the progress Miss Smith had made in the 
study of the Hebrew language, nothing could exceed my astonish- 
ment, when the following translation was first submitted to my 
perusal, Not having time, perhaps I might more justly say, not 
deeming myself competent to decide critically upon its merits, 1 sent 
it to a friend, upon whose judgment I could rely, before I ventured 
to hazard any opinion of my own. That judgment has been pro- 
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nounced, and under the sanction of it, I am authorised to produce 
this version of the Book of Job, not as a work that claims indulgence, 
from the youth or sex of the author ; or which might plead the dis. 
advantages under which it was prosecuted, in extenuation of its faults 
and errors; but as a work of intrinsic and superior excellence, and 
“‘ conveying,’’ as my friend expresses himself, ‘* more of the true cha- 
racter and meaning of the Hebrew, with fewer departures from the 
idiom of the English, than any other translation whatever that we 
possess.”? Assuch, I do produce it ; and so far as a diligent and ac- 
curate comparison of this translation, partially or wholly, with almost 
every other extant, (at least with all [could procure, or read, )} may 
entitle me to make the assertion, I scruple not to pronounce it to be, 
upon the whole, more clear and satisfactory, more grammatically ac- 
curate, more closely expressive of the literal meaning, and, though 
preserving a native lustre of its own, more distinctly reflecting the 
brightness of its glorious original, than any which have fallen under 


my observation.’ 

Respecting Miss Smith’s means of study, the extent of her. 
attainments, her remarks on and deviations from the common 
version, and her ideas of the nature of the book of Job, farther 


hints are given at the end of the preface : 


«A few chapters of Genesis, many of the Psaims, and some parts 
of the Prophets, filled some scattered leaves among her papers, and 
exhibit proofs of her unwearied application to the study of the holy 
writings. It may fairly therefore be alleged, that with the aid she . 
experienced from the Grammar and Lexicon of Parkhurst, and with- 
out any other direction than what she collected from an accurate in- 
vestigation of the roots, and then following and considering the con- 
nection between them and their derivatives ; from making, in short, 
the Hebrew language explicative of itself; she has extracted from 
this inexhaustible mine of divine knowledge (for such it may be truly 
called) the rich ore of learning, on which she has so happily stamped. 
a value by her own exquisite skill and judgment. 

‘ Through the whole of her remarks and alterations, she never al- 
ludes to, and, I am confident, never saw, any other version but that 
of our Bible ; and although in her occasional deviations from it, thete 
is, in many passages, a similarity of construction with that of some 
or other of our best commentators, there is also a certain dissimilarity 
in the turn of thought, or the mode of expression, which peculiarly 
marks it to be 8. own, and removes any suspicion of her having” 
borrowed from theth, or of having been biassed by any pre-cenceived 
Opinion. — | 

_© As to the Book of Job itself, either with regard to the reality 
of the history, the form and character of the poem, the antiquity of 
its origin, or the person of its supposed author, no traces of Miss 
Smith’s opinion were discovered among her paperse But as in various 
parts of the body of the translation, her sentiments may be inferred’; 
as she, directly or indirectly, brings an accession of evidence to many 
of these controverted points, and more firmly strengthens the positions 
on which rests the grand article of our faith, * that the Qld Testament 
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is not contrary to the New.; that the patriarchal belief was that of 
Christianity, in type and figure ; and that Job, like Abraham, rejoiced 
to see his Saviour’s day, and was glad ;?’ I thought it best to affix 
any remarks I had to offer, to the different passages as they occurred, 
and which the reader will find in the subjoined Appendix. He will 
have to lament, indeed, that the notes are far less valuable than I 
hoped to make them, from the want of rhany observations, I had 
xeason to expect, from the pen of my learned friend Dr. Magee ; but- 
which the labours of his official situation, in the first instance, and a 
serious accident and indisposition afterwards, when time was more at 
his disposal, rendered him unable to supply: This also has occa- 
sioned some delay in the publication, which must in no wise be attri- 
buted to any proposed, or completed, alteration of Miss Smith’s 
manuscript. Not a single phrase or word has undergone correction, 
though in a few places the scholar, as well as the friend, will be filled 
with sorrow, that the hand is cold, which alone could be authorized 


to make it,’ 


We cannot perceive on what ground Dr. R. is. confident 
that Miss S. never saw any version but that of our Bible. Is 
it improbable that she had seen that to which we have just al- 
luded as having been published by Bishop Stock ?* As to her 
sentiments respecting the character, objects, and erie? of 


the poem, these are inferred by her editor and annotator from - 


various parts of the translation, she herself having left nothing 
expressly on these subjects ; and to us it is no matter of regret 
that she did not discuss these controverted points. Dr. R. 
wishes to have it understood, probably from her version of 
Job xix. 25, that she believed that the Old is not con- 
trary to the New Testament, and that she regarded Job in 
this passage as declaring his faith in Christ and his Resurrec- 
tion: but, with submission to Dr. R., this attempt to support 
the orthodoxy of Miss Smith is somewhat unfortunate. If 
Job in the above-cited place evidently asserts the coming of 
Christ,as a deliverer from death, and the resurrection of the body 
at the last day, the Old is manifestly contrary to the New 
Testament ; for it 1s the proud declaration of the latter that 
“‘ life and immortality (or incorruption) were brought to light by 
the Go:pel ;” and, therefore, if Job had previously revealed the 
distinguishing doctrine of Christianity, this position of the N.-T. 
is conttadicted by the Old. Nothing, however; can be more 
plain to us than that Job did not see the day of the Saviour of 
the world; that in the passage translated “‘ I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” &c. he had no reference, prophetically, to the 
coming of Jesus Christ; and that if Jesus Christ himself had 
regarded this verse as pointing to him and to a future state, he 
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‘would have quoted it in his controversy with those who denied 
‘a resurrection. The passage is only declarative of Job’s faith 


in God as his deliverer, and of his assurance that his sufferings 
would terminate happily, as they are made to do at the end of 
the poem ; which is evidently dramatic, has a dramatic effect, 
and was most probably composed during the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, in order to comfort the afflicted Jews, — or subsequently 
to their return, in reference to that instructive feature in their 
history *. | : ; 
Dr. R. admires Miss Smith’s ‘ bold and beautiful illustrations 


‘of this extraordinary book,’ and expresses the fullest conviction, 


after much research, that his young female friend has not been 
wise beyond what is written. In the subjoined annotations, he 
endeavours to justify his admiration : but we repeat that we are 
bound to tell him, without reserve, that we cannot allow to 
this young lady’s version the praise which he claims for it, nor 
assent to the justice of those criticisms by which he would 
buttress his opinions. Let us see how fat the peculiarities of 
this new translation of the book of Job render it preferable to 
its predecessors ; and how far Miss Smith, by her ingenuity 
and conjectural adroitness, has elucidated its obscurities. 

In chap. i. 6., instead of the common version, * And there 
was a day when the sons of God came to present themselves,” 
&c. Miss S. reads, ¢ And the day was, and the sons of perdition 
came to set themselves against Jehovah ;’ adding in a note that 
‘ the sons of Gad would have been E[°{5g 952, as it occurs in 
many passages of Scripture,’ and that she does not know that 
the article (] appears any where else, prefixed to Elohim, in 
regiminey except in the 6th chapter of Genesis. Her annotatot 
applauds this bold variation, and contends that it is defensible 
on the strongest ground ; theugh he does not venture to guaran- 
tee Miss Smith’s accurate knowlege of the Hebrew text, in her 
assertion respecting the article. He must have been aware, indeed, 
that it is prefixed to Elohim in regimine, Psalm Ixxxvii. 3. as well 
as in the places which he has quoted in his note ; and this proof 
of his fair Hebrean’s ignorance shou!d have induced him to as- 





* Dr. R. adduces chap. viii. 8, 9, Io, in proof of the antiquity 
of the book of Job, and quotes.a passage from Mr. Davies’s 
*‘ Celtic Researchés”’ in corroboration of his opinion: but his spec- 
tacles are much greater magnifiers than ours, if by their aid he 
discovers any traces of the remote antiquity of this poem in these 
texts. On what slender threads will some ingenious men hang an 
hypothesis? The regular dramatic structure of this book is a deci-. 
sive evidence against that high antiquity for which some critics con- 
tend. Fora eee view of this subject, we refer our readers to our 
account of Bishop Stock’s translation of Job, already cited. 
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sert her cause more guardedly.’ We must ask for Dr. R.’s 
authority for regarding the fF} emphatic as having a power of 
completely subverting the meaning of the word to which it is 
afixed? If this particle, when prefixed to Elohim in regimine, 
expels from it every idea of God, and replaces it with that. of 
the Evil One, then Psalm Ixxxvii. 3., the place which we have 
quoted, should have been translated,. not “the city. of God,” 
but the city of devils, of perdition, or of the sons of idolatry.—The 
variation of § setting themselves against,’ instead of * presenting 
themselves before,” will not make sense with the context. The 
same. may be said of the new version of Chap. xx. 10. ‘ Blessing 
God and dying.’ ; 
Chap. iii. 7. is thus rendered :, 
‘Lo! that night shall be a desolate rock, 
- No voice of mirth shall enter it.’ 


Here Parkhurst is followed by Miss S., as well as by the Bishop 
of Killalla ; but surely "1}D'93 is better rendered by solitary, as in 
the common version, than by flint or rock. In Isaiah xlix. 21. 
where the same Hebrew word occurs, solitary is the obvious 
meaning. 
Chap. iii. 8. — ‘It shall be cursed, as the (natal) day 

Of him who is about to rouse the crocod:le,’ 
is preferable to the ‘ ready to raise their mourning,” of the Bible- 
version: but Dr. Stock’s version is to the same effect, viz. 
‘‘ ready to surprise the crocodile.” The ‘ eye-lids of the dawn’ 
jn the gth verse is poetical, and close to the original : but ‘ Be 
darkened the stars of its morning breeze’ is not equal to the 
Bishop of Killalla’s «* Darkened be the stars of its twilight.” 
_. Chap. ili. 24. § My sighing is instead of bread.’ — Instead ig 
not a correct version of ° 455. Much preferable is the Bishop 
of K.’s translation, ‘* My sighs intrude on my meals.” 
_ The negative term §¢5-7 is overlooked in Chap. iv. 6. 


« Is this thy reverence, thy confidence, 
Thy hope, and the uprightness of thy ways ?” 


At Chap. v. 1. is a novelty which Dr. R. steps forwards in @ 
hote to defend : 7 


© Declare now if thou hast any sin, 
And to which of the holy ones wilt thou turn ? 


The absurdity is striking, to. represent Job’s friends as calling 
on him to declare whether he had any sin or was perfect. 
The sense is evidently this, make thy proclamation, and demand 


an answer. 


Chap. v. 7. —~ For man is born to trouble, 


dnd the sons of flame fly upward.’ 
L 2 Why 
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Why is this alteration made? Miss Smith’s oracle, Parkhurst, 
tells us that the } in comparisons signifies 4s, and refers te 


this place. 
Y10. * Who giveth rain on the face of the earth 
And sendeth water on the face ofthe desart.” 
The Bible-version, ** And sendeth waters ‘on the fields,” is 
preferable. Parkhurst would have informed Miss S. that the 
original word comes from # roo: which signifies to divide, so 
that it refers to a country portioned out. 


Chap. viv 6. § Will the insipid be eatén, because there is no salt ? 
Ig there any taste in the drivel of dreams ?” 

Dr. Randolph quotes Parkhurst as the souree from which 
Miss S. derived this variation, but is ready to admit that it is ¢ no 
favourable amendment.’ Instead of amendment, we call it a very 
palpable deterioration. Whoever heard of tasting the drivel of 
dreams? ‘Though the Bp. of K. wonders how the Jewish 
commentators extracted “ the white of am egg” out of this text, 
and renders the latter part of the verse 


¢ Is there any taste in the drip of the rock,’ 


we are inclined to prefer the common version. The redupli- 
cation of the sense, or what is called the parallelism, requires 
in the second line the mention of something which, on ace 
count of its insipidity or little taste, is eaten with salt to give it 
a relish, and the white of an egg is a well choserr exemplifica- 
tion: but “the drip of the rock,” or ¢ the drivel of dreams,’ 
cannot be eaten, and therefore cannot be eaten with salt. Bes 
sides, without referring to Montanus, Buxtorf, or to the Lexi- 
con affixed to Origen’s Hexapla, it will be sufficient to quote 
the authority of Calasio on the word which Miss S. renders 
dreams, and which the Bishop interpets rock. From 99M, pin- 
guis, Calasio derives myn vitellus or albumen ovi ; adding, 
sic appellatus quod sit pinguis aut sanus, and referring to Job vi. 6. 
The first sense of O59 is somnium : but this is not every sense; 
and the context must guide the translator in his choice of 
meanings. In Job vii. 14. mins is very properly rendered 
in somniis: but to translate this word dreams, in the place 
under consideration, 1s to make it downright nonsense. Is the 
drivel of dream more tasteless than any other drivel? 

Chap. vi. 13. Dr. R. prefers, and with reason, Miss Smith’s 
translation of this verse, instead of the Bible-version; but that 
of Dr. Stock is perhaps more eligible than either. | 

Chap. vii. 1. is rendered, . 

¢ Is not man a@ soldier on earth? 
A\nd his days like the days of an hireling? : 
N2y 
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Ay certainly signifies miktia, or tempus militie; and the text, 
exhybited literally, will thus stand : 


Is not a state of warfare to man on earth? 
And the days of a mercenary his days? — 


Ib. v. 6. is exactly like that of the Bishop of Killalla. 


ib. v.12. ‘ Am I a serpent of the water (the crocodile) 
That thou settest a watch over me? 


would ‘be superior to the Bible-version, .and to that of the Bp. 
of K. if the construction of the Hebrew would justify it: but 
«‘ there’s the rub.” ‘2 tf. 

Verses 12, 13, 14. are not improved by Miss Smith. 

Chap. ix. 5. ‘Fer he has reduced them (the mountains) #o 
dust.” Where did the fair translator learn that the sense of 4/7 
was to reduce to dust ?—not from Parkhurst. 

Instead of. Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades, verse 9, in our 
English Bible, or of Wasada nas ”"Eomepov xaos "Apxr-eov of the 
LXX, Miss 8. follows Parkhurst and Stock, and substitutes 
‘ blight, cold, and genial warmth : but we are disposed to think 
that Has, Chesil, and Chima, are names of stars-or constellations. 
The first of these names occurs again in chap. xxxvili. 32. The 
Talmudists refer it to a constellation ; (see on the word wy in 
the Lexicon subjoined to Origen’s Hexapla;) and ‘lead along 
the blight with her sons,’ as it is translated in the book before 
us, is by no means satisfactory. Dr. R. doubts whether the 
idea of stars, in chap. ix. 9. ought to be relinquished. 

Wotwithstanding Dr. R.’s attempt to justify Miss Smith’s 
new mode of giving verse 22. She is broken with grief,’ &c. 
we continue our vote for the common version. 

V. 35. is thus newly exhibited, 

© Then will I speak and not fear, : 
But now J stand not upon equal terms.’ 


The lady’s annotator has subjoined this explanatory note: ¢ In; 
stead of construing {Jy as a compound particle and pronoun, 
(with me,) Miss Smith takes it from “yDy to stand: my 
standing. And 33 which our translators have rendered ad- 
verbially, she takes as a noun, signifying base, or founda- 
tion ; thus, I am not on the same base, or level, in my stand- 
ing.’— Let it speak for itself. It is certainly far superior to 
Dr. Stock’s, ‘* For nensense I am, if compared with him.” 
Chap. xi. 7. ¢ But a vain man (a fool) will become wise, 
When the wild ass’s colt is born a man,’ 


This truism is not exactly what the author of the book of Job 
#2eant to convey in this place. 
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Chap. xii, 2. ‘Verily ye are deep.’ We did not know till 
now that the St. Giles’s slang, a@ deep one, for a cunning or sae | 
gacious fellow, was borrowed from the Hebrew. 

‘The suggestion of Schultens, as stated in the note to v. 8, 
is very probable; and by the introduction of the ¢ reptiles. of 
the earth,’ the enumeration is complete. 

V. 28. of chap. xiii. is transposed by Miss S. to the be. 
ginning of chap. xiv., where it finishes the description of the 
vanity of man as mortal. This alteration is certainly judi- 
cious. 

Chap. xiv. 14, is thus rendered : | 

* All the days of my appointed time will I wait, 
Till my renovation come ;’ 
and in order to jusify this new version, Dr. Randolph contends 
that renewal is the precise meaning of the word mp on: but, 
if he turns to Buxtorf, he will be convinced that the sense of 
i5!Sr is mutatio; and we maintain, though we must not here 
enlarge on the point, that the argument of Job requires this 
idea. As we have said above, to make Job a believer in the 
resurrection of the body would prove too much. 

Chap. xvi. 20. Instead of «* My friends scorn me; but mine 
eye poureth out tears unto God,” Miss §. thus exhibits the 
text : 

¢ My Mediator, my friend, 
To God his eyes drop tears.’ 


The annotator calls this version ¢ singularly beautiful as well as 
literal.’ . In our judgment it is neither: but we pass hence to 
Job xix. 24. ef seg. in order to consider Dr. R.’s long note on 
this passage. He asks whether we are not authorized to apply 
the expressions of Job to a direct acknowlegement of his belief 
in a Resurrection? ‘To this question we confidently reply in 
the negative, boldly asserting that the whole drift and scope of 
the poem refer solely to Job’s restoration to temporal prosperity; 
and that the doctrine of the Resurrection of the body and 
the rewards of Eternity would be out of place in this drama, 
The deliverance, for which the sacred poet endeavours to pre- 
pare us by Job’s confession of faith, is. that which comes out at 
the end of the poem.—‘ Whatever form of construction,’ says 
Dr. R. ‘ these words are made to assume, they evidently de- 
note a restoration from a corrupted to an incorrupted state.’ 
This position we admit, Job was afflicted by a loathsome dis« 
ease, in which the very worms ate through his skin into his 
flesh ; yet he confided in the goodness of God to restore him 
to health and soundness of body. ‘The New Testament dispen- 
sation represents sublunary afflictions, when sustained with 
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virtue, as issuing in “ an eternal weight of glory :” but this is 
not the lesson inculcated by the book of Job. If Dr. R. would 
advert to its manifest design, he would see at once that his whole. 
argument is baseless. Let us look to the beginning of the. 
oem. There Satan is restrained from taking away Job’s life, so 

that the whole plot and moral must be confined to this side of 
the grave.—Let us look to the end of the poem. There the 

denouement takes place, and the lesson to be taught is substan- 

tiated ; which is, not that afflicted virtue will be triumphant in 

a future state, but that even in this life a reward is given to 

the righteous. Much stress is laid by Dr. R. on the exclamae. 
tion of Job, «‘ Oh that thou would’st hide me in the grave ; 

that thou would’st keep me secret till thy wrath be past,” &c. 

but in this passage the sufferer means only to express his wish 

that he could be put under ground, (as we say) or in some 

cave, till the storm was blown over. It conveys no reason for 

supposing that Job contemplated the resurrection of his body. 

We shall not pursue this subject any farther ; —nor must we, 
indeed, make any great addition to this article: but, before we 
bring it to a close, we will state an instance in which Miss 
Smith has given sense to a passage which, as usually read, is 

to the last degree bombastic. We mean Job xxxix. 19. ‘“ Hast 

thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder 2?” Miss S. thus translates, or rather reads ; 


* Hast thou given strength to the horse ? 
Hast thou cloathed his neck with the shaking mane ?? 


and to this version Dr. R. subjoins the following note : 


¢ This certainly reads not so poetical as, Hast thou clothed hiv neck 
with thunder; and which the word ygy% will undoubtedly signify, 
But is not this one of those noble and sublime expressions, ef which 
one dares not question the meaning ? Otherwise it might be asked, how 
cana neck be clothed with thunder ; and are we not impressed with the 
terror, rather than with the justness, of the simile? Besides, the de- 
scription, here, is of the horse’s strength and beauty ; thelatter of 
which greatly consists in the flowing mane. ‘What says Homer, 
quoted by Parkhurst ? ; 

6 ads Fe parila 
‘Qos aboooy loeb.” 


< His mane disheveled o’er his shoulder flies.’ 
What says Virgil? : 

' “ Luduatg; jube per colla per armos.”* . 
To reconcile the metaphor, Scott, whose translation, generally speake 
ing, is very grand, has rendered it worse. 

«¢ Hast thou with prowess fill’d the martial horse, 
Thou ton’d his throat with roaring thunder’s force.?* 
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This keeps nearer the image of thunder, as to sound ; but not as ta 
sense ; for the comparison of neighing with thunder is to the highest 
degree hyperbolical. Schultens renders it, convestis cervicem ejus tree 
more alacri. Vulgate—circumdabis collo ejus hinnitum. Septuagint—. 
Eveducay O€ TEAKNAW evlou QoCov. Chaldee —indues collum ejus furore, 
In none, is thunder ever alluded to; and better than all these is the 


picture of the shaking and flowing mane,’ 


* Miss S. had no other authority than that of Parkhurst for 
rendering V7 flowing or shaking mane ; for in this accept- 
ation it no where else occurs: but here it makes sense, and 
therefore let it be adopted, 

Considering the age of Miss Smith, and the circumstances 
under which she studied the Hebrew language, her translation 
of the Book of Job may certainly be deemed a very surprising © 
work; and had it not been characterized in the extravagant 
terms of commendation with which Dr. Randolph has intro- 
duced it to the public, it might have borne generally a more 
favourable report than it will gain from that scrutiny which 
his eulogium seems to challenge. In several instances, indeed, 
he points out Miss Smith’s errors; and we wish, as we before 
intimated, that her mistakes had induced him to speak in more 
qualified terms of her performance. It was evidently left in an 
unfinished state ; and the editor felt himself bound in honour 
not to make the smallest correction. We have it, therefore, 
just as Miss S. wrote it; and we receive it asa monument of 
her industry and genius, though we cannot regard it as having 
effected much towards the elucidation of the Book of Job. Mo 
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Art. V. 4 Treatise on Hemp, including a comprehensive Account 
of the best Modes of Cultivation and Preparation as practised in 
Europe, Asia, and America; with Observations on the Sunn 
Plant of India, which may be introduced asa Substitute for many 
of the Purposes to which ilemp is exclusively applied. By Robert 

_ Wissett, Esq., F.R. and A.S., Clerk to the Committee of Ware- 
houses of the East India Company. With an Appendix, on the 
most effectual Means of producing a Sufficiency of English grown 
Hemp, by the Right Hon. Lord Somerville. gto. Pp- 296. 
yl, 118. 6d. Boards, Harding. : 


T a time when our commercial intercourse with the mari- 
time states of Europe and America is almost entirely sus- 
pended, it is of the utmost importance that we should endeavour 
to’ supply the deficiency of foreign importation, by cultivating 
with more attention, and in a greater degree, those articles 
which we have been accustomed to purchase from neighbouring 
nations. “Lhe wide extent of our colonial territory, ranging 
ae 3 through 
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through almost every climate of the globe, and embracing al- 
most every variety of soil and situation, should at least procure 
us ¢his advantage, as a compensation for the enormous expence 
of blood and treasure by which it has been acquired and maine 
tained ; and should enable us to supply our manufacturers at 
home with all those raw materials, which such various climates, 
soils, and situations are capable of producing. If the genius 
of Napoleon can triumph over the loss of all his colonies, by 
transferring to his continental dominions many of their most 
useful products, why may not Britons emulate the example 3 
and transplant some of the luxuries of France and Spain from 
the shores of the Mediterranean, while they are still accessible, 
to some of those southern regions which we have wrested from 
our formidable foe or his allies? If the sugar-cane, the indigo, 
and the cotton-plants, may be made to flourish in the plains of 
Languedoc, and at the foot of the Pyrenees, (and we see no 
reason for rejecting the supposition,) surely the vine, the olive, 
and the mulberry, may be cultivated with equal or more suc- 
cess on the high grounds of Jamaica, on the fertile lands about 
the Cape of Good Hope, or in the prolific tracts of Hin- 
doostan. vii 
The treatise now before us is intended to prove, that one of 
the most valuable of our imports from the Baltic may be ad- 
vantageously cultivated on our own waste lands at home; and 
that our deficiency in that article may be supplied from our 
territories in the East, where several plants of a similar nature 
are produced in abundance. ‘The cultivation of hemp, to a 
certain extent, has prevailed for ages in England: but, although 
such crops are in general highly lucrative to the farmer, they 
are regarded as injurious to the soil, and thus adverse to the 
interest of the landlord ; and hence it has been the practice 
with some proprietors to insert, in the leases granted to their 
tenants, clauses altogether prohibiting the culture of hemp on 
their farms. The short Appendix to Mr. Wissett’s work con- 
tains some observations by Lord Somerville, intended to per- 
suade landlords to withdraw these prohibitions; and his Lord- 
ship’s arguments are seconded by his own example: since, as 
he informs us, he has strongly advised the growth of hemp on 
his estates. From a communication, however, transmitted to 
Lord Somerville by Mr. Wing, an agent of the late Duke of 
Bedford, we learn that a clear profit of 81. may be expected 
from each acre of land sowed with hemp; a profit which, 
considering the impoverishment of the soil and consequent ex- 
pene of manuring attending that crop, is much less encouraging 
o the farmer than we had been led to suppose. Since, then, 


the high price of land fit for the growth of hemp (such land 
= letting 
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letting at ol. or rol. per acre,) must act as a considerable 
check to the culture of an article so essential to the welfare of 
this country, it is surely of the utmost consequence that the 
extensive tracts of heath, fen, and bog, which still lie waste 
throughout the British islands, should be inclosed and applied 
to this great national object ; and we are assured, by Mr. Are 
thur Young, that such land is admirably suited to the culture 
of hemp, and commonly produces an abundant crop. 

With respect to the merits of the volume before us, as a li- 
terary production, we cannot rate them very high. It is pro- 
fessedly a compilation; and though by no means deficient in 
method, it is one of the most bald compilations that we have 
seen. Instead of digesting what he had collected from the 
Encyclopzedias and various tracts on agriculture which he con- 
sulted, into one uniform and connected whole, the author has 
servilely copied the paragraphs on each head, attaching to them 
the name of the work from which they are taken. ‘Thus the 
volume is a string of quotations which are often at variance 
with each other, and the reader is left to his own judgment in 
collecting the truth from this jumble of discordant evidence. 
Some of the quotations are highly amusing, and remind us of 
our old acquaintance Dr. Pangloss, with his ** Desine,” — Te- 
rence—hem! for though none of Mr. Wissett’s quotations are 
so short as to contain only one word, many of them do not ex 
ceed a single /ine. 

The treatise is accompanied by five engravings, which un- 
doubtedly add to the expence of the volume, but afford very 
little illustration of the subject. ‘The appearances of the hemp-. 

lant in the various stages of its growth are represented in the 
first three. The last two exhibit the operations of skutching 
and heckling ; and we perceive, from the costume of the work- 
men, and the general character of the design, that they are | 








copied from a French publication. . 
3 5: Mil’ 

Art. VI. A Tour through some of the Islands of Orkney and Shete : 
land, with a View chiefly to Objects of Natural History, but in- cy 
cluding also eccasional Remarks on the State of the Inhabitants, their e 
Husbandry and Fisheries. By Patrick Neill, A.M., Secretary 
to the Natural History Society of Edinburgh. With an Appendix oO 
containing Observations, political and economical, on the Shetland is 
Islands ; a Sketch of their Mineralogy, &c. Kc. 8vo. pp. 239 os 
5s. Boards. Murray. ? . th 

lie author of this tour, in company with some friends, em- ab 

barked at Leith, in three days came to anchor off the town fo 
Ou 


of Thurso in the North of Scotland, and had no sooner cast 
. , his 
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his eye on theshore, than he began (like our countryman Dr.John. 
son) to murmur at the bare appearance of the country from the 
total want of trees :— but the recollection of an extraordinary 
draught of salmon at this place in the year 1744, the ¢ great- 
est perhaps ever heard of,’ as the author says, seems to have 
been some compensation for this deficiency in the picturesque 
beauty of these northern regions. The travellers had at this 
time, we must presume, made a hearty dinner of that delicious 
fish, and thus found their belief in the marvellous greatly en- 
larged. What effect a similar repast might have on our minds, 
we despair of bringing to the test of experiment: but neither 
the narrative of Sir John Sinclair, drawn up at the end of half 
acentury after the circumstance took place, nor the certifica- 
tion of three old men, some of them quite illiterate, who were 
present at this miraculous draught, gives any strength to our 
conviction. 3 

In crossing the Pentland Frith, the tourists seem to have 
been greatly alarmed at the magnitude of the waves; and as 
the author, to shew his learning, is extremely fond of common- 
place-quotation, which he is rigidly just in tracing to its proper 
source, (as when he formally announces in a note the name of 
Milton, from whom the phrase ‘ darkness visible” is borrow- 
ed,) we wonder that the address of Horace to the ship which 
carried his friend Virgil to Athens did not occur ; particularly 
when he speaks of the courage of him who first made a sea- 
voyage ; | 

<¢ alli robur et as triplex 
circa pectus erat :? —— 


but, having escaped the dangers of a ¢ perpetually furious tide,’ 
the travellers landed safely in Orkney, and reached Kirkwall, 
the capital, where new objects of surprize and offence imme- 
diately excite the author’s animadversion; and especially the 
want of a pier or convenient landing-place, and of a regular 
market where the sea teems with fish : though in all this he has 
forgotten that trade necessarily precedes the facilities for carry 
ing it on, and that buyers form an essential requisite in the 
establishment of a market for any commodity. 

The narrative proceeds in a similar manner with the detaif 
of various occurrences which arose in visiting some of the other 
islands of Orkney, ‘The party next directed their course to- 
wards Shetland ; and having made a rapid survey of some of 
these more northern islands, they returned to Leith, after an 
absence of little more than six weeks. ‘The account of the 
tour, which was drawn up on the author’s return to Edin. 
burgh, first appeared in the Scots Magazine, where it might 

ibe ' probably 
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probably have remained undisturbed, among other ephemera} 
productions of a like nature, without much injury to the author’s 
reputation: but it gave rise to a keen controversy between him 
and some of the Shetland /airds, (landholders,) who, he says, 
had taken offence at the freedom and severity of his remarks on. 
their oppressive conduct towards their tenants. In this dis. 
pute, the author asserts, his character was violently traduced ; 
and the tour is republished for the purpose of effecting his 
vindication from the obloquy of his antagonists. ‘That part of it 
which contains the narrative is included in the first 113 pages ; 
while, in the ardor of the author’s patriotism and humanity, 
the controversial dicussions in the appendix are extended to 
more than double the original work. 

We have no intention of entering into the merits of this 
controversy, which, like most others of the same kind, is a 
very idle dispute. ‘The conceit and dictatorial strain of the 
author are by no means its least conspicuous characters. The 
merest trifles are magnified into affairs of great importance; 
the most obvious proposittons are proved by a long train of ar- 
gument; and statements, which the writer himself says have 
never been questioned, are amply supported by numerous 
extracts from various publications. In short, Mr. Neill is one 
of the most determined controversialists that we have ever en- 


countered; for 


-— “ e’en tho’ vanquish’d, he could argue still.” 
GoLDsMITh.. 


We cannot avoid expressing considerable doubt of his fairness 
or candour, also, when we find him running to printing-offices 
and associating with printer’s devils, for the purpose of worm- 
ing out secrets te be employed as arguments against his anta- 
gonists. 

That oppression and poverty prevail in Shetland, we are not 
prepared to deny; we fear it is too true: but that * oppression 
reigns uncontrolled,’ according to the language of Pennant, the 
author himself has actually furnished us with the means of dis- 
proving : for he informs us that the tenants have already suc- 
ceeded in resisting one exaction of their landlords; and if re- 
sistance has been triumphant in one case, we can see no reason 
why it should fail against other violations of the laws and esta- 
blished usages of the country. 

Of Mr. Neill’s speculations on some of the great points of 
political economy, we are little disposed to entertain a very 
high opinion ; since we cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
a six weeks’ tour through such an extent of country could 


enable the author to judge so correctly of its local advantages, 
: and 
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and to form so precise an estimate of the peculiar manners and 
prejudices of the inhabitants, as to point out with the confi- 
dence which he manifests the means of redressing their griev- 
ances, and to suggest the proper sources of improvement. To 
look for any material benefit from discussions of this kind, it 
would be necessary to conduct them with a more conciliatory 
spirit, and with more temperate language : but we really sus- 
pect that other motives besides ‘the melioration of the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants’ have had their full share of influence in 
the controversy.—We judge more favourably of the author’s 
remarks on the various objects of natural history that fell within 
his observation: but we must warn him to be less minutely 
critical in his investigations, and less dogmatical in his asser- 
tions, if he has any wish to render his labours more acceptable 


and more useful. M at? 





~~ 


Art. VII. Reflections sur les Notes du Moniteur, &c. &c. Reflec- 
tions on the Notes in the Moniteur of the 14th September 1810. 
By-a Friend to Truth. 8vo. pp. 21. London. | 


Art. VIII. Reflections sur les Notes, &c. i. e. Reflections on the 
Notes in the Moniteur of the 16th, 23d, 29th and 30th November 
1810, with biographical Notices of Junot, Massena, Ney, and 
Regnier. By a Friend to Truth. 8vo. pp. 63. London. 


Ye pamphlets are evidently the production of a French 

royalist, who writes with great vehemence, or great ap- 
pearance of vehemence, against Bonaparte and his adherents. 
The first mentioned is possessed of very little interest, being 
expressed in such a train of abuse and confident assertion, as to 
make a considerate reader afraid at every step of putting faith 
inits allegations. ‘The author dwells on the battle df Wagram, 
and says that it could not fail to have been won by the Austrians 
had their commanders acted judiciously : but he gives us, un- 
fortunately, no testimony to that effect except hisown. A few 
pages afterward, he breaks out rather abruptly into an eulogy 
of Louis XVIII., and extols his paternal affection for the 
deluded inhabitants of France. One of the few points in which 
we are disposed to coincide with this writer, withouf requiring 
any additional evidence i regards the Scheldt expedition; the 
failure of which, he is satisfied, could not have taker place 
under a commander of efficiency. —The larger pamphlet is 


couched in terms of similar confidence, and would be almost as. 


little deserving of attention, were it not for its biographical no- 
tices of French Generals. These, though extracted from a 


printed wor, are not commonly known, and are very interesting 
at 
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at the present moment, because the men described have figured 
so recently in ‘opposition to our troops in the Peninsula. We 
shal! abstract and translate some of the most remarkable pas~ 
sages in these biographical sketches, and present our readers 
with the observations on Generals Eblé, Junot, Massena, Ney, 
and Regnier. 

~ General Eblé is the commander of Massena’s artillery. He 
is of the age of fifty, of tall stature, and robust constitution. 


His manner is soldier-like, his look severe, and his language 


coarse. He entered the sixth regiment of artillery at the age 
of sixteen ; and discovering a large share of zeal, intelligence, 
and prudence, he was made an officer in 1785. ‘The King of 
Naples having applied to the French government for artillery- 
officers, Eblé was one of those who were sent to this intngall 
His rank was that of Major; and he remained in that service 
till the beginning of 1792, when he was recalled to France and 
replaced in his former regiment. By his activity and boldness, 
he soon attained the rank of General of brigade and General of 
division. He was employed under Pichegru in the conquest of 
Holland, and under Moreau in the famous retreat in 1796. 
He also defended Kehl against the Archduke Charles, with a 
degree of skill and activity which attracted the admiration of 
the Austrians. — He is less of an extortioner than Augereau, 
Massena, or Ney, but he is by no means indifferent to the ac- 
quisition of money ; on the contrary, he is understood to have 
amassed large sums in the course of service, both in Italy and 
Germany. He has not, however, the effrontery to make a 
public display of his wealth ; and his habits are very simple, 
Having been named Minister at war for the kingdom of West- 
phalia, he soon became disgusted with his situation on account 
of the folly of Jerome Bonaparte, who allows himself to be 
misled by some giddy young men who flatter him and contribute 
to his pleasures. Eblé is justly considered as one of the first 
of the French artillery-commanders for a service of routine. 
Nothing escapes him : he is still possessed of great activity, and 
is extremely useful in action by his experience and coolness. 


Junot is about forty years of age, and commands the 8th 
corps. He is above the middle size, robust, and inclined to. 


corpulence ; his look shews him to be fond of good cheer ; his 
manner is rough, but his dress is very splendid. His parents 
were farmers in easy circumstances, and taught him the elements 
of education : but he had not made choice of a profession when 
the Revolution led to the formation of volunteer-battalions. He 
then entered into the service as a common soldier, and went 
through the ranks of corporal, serjeant, and platoon-officer, dis- 


tingwishing himself on all occasions by coolness and intrepidity. 
I Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte, having noticed him at the siege of Toulon, made him 
enter his’ Etat Major, and become afterward his aide-de-camp. 
Some years subsequently, he was made commandant of Paris, but 
was never intended for a General till he received the command 
of the army in Portugal. He was attended thither by two 
Mentors, Laborde for the infantry-service, and Kellermann fo 
the cavalry. At Vimeira, the rout of his army would have been. 
-¢omplete, had it not been for Kellermann ; who, by his bold 
and able manvzeuvres, succeeded in restraining the pursuit of 
the English. Junot isa cypher in negotiation ; and the success 
of the conferences at Cintra was due to Kellermann, who re- 
ceived full powers, and succeeded beyond all expectations. 
~ Junot’s courage is that of a soldier, and may be termed 
rashness in an ill-informed commander. He is intrusted not- 
withstanding with the command of three divisions, forming a 
total of twenty-five thousand men ; but have not Charbonier and 
Jourdan been invested with still mo#@ important commands ? 
Bonaparte, in his calculations, attends as much to the fidelity 
4s to the talents of his Generals. , Junot receives orders from 
Massena, and executes them very punctually ; leaving the details 
to his Etat Major, and confining himself to the choice of 
quarters. In action, he is always to be found among the fore- 
‘ most ranks, and cool amid the hottest fire. As he has neither 
combination nor quickness of observation, he commits the great 
fault of taking the advice of any person who speaks first to 
him. An opposing General should never wait Junot’s attack, 
but should fall on him unexpectedly, surprizing his camp or 
his eantonments, in which he will meet with little resistance. A 
great libertine and plunderer, possessed of some natural talents 
and of many corporeal qualties, but devoid of useful knowlege, 
Junot should be described, since the death of Lasnes, as the 
Most Faithful Said of the Hero of Acre. 

Massena is of the age of fifty, above the middle size, strong, 
and well made, but coarse and harsh in his manner. He was 
born on the frontiers of Italy, and entered the service as a 
soldier at an early age. After having applied closely to his 
duty, and passed through the ranks of corporal and serjeant, 
he was a subaltern at the commencement of the Revolution. 
On the breaking out of the war with the King of Sardinia 
In 1792, he discovered much bravery and activity, and attained 
the rank of General of division. It was remarked, however, 
that his successes were due rather to obstinacy and audacity 
than to skill; and it was said of him that “ he fought like 


aram, with his forehead.” He is not slow in exposing. his. 
Person, and in rushing forwards to any part of his line where. 


is presence can be useful. He was always a great plunderer ; 
and 
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and when his division was at Padua in 1797, the excesses ig 
that way were so shameful as to become the talk of the whol 
army. It is well known that in the subsequent year he wag 
obliged to leave Rome, on account of the indignation which 
this conduct excited against him among the officers. The 
defeat of the Russians in 1799, the greatest of his exploits, is 
said to have been planned by Soult. — After the cessation o 
continental hostilities, Massena resided in an elegant countrys 
house at Ruelle near Paris. In 1805, on the resumption of 
the war, he commanded in Italy 3 and in 1809, at the battle 
of Es:ling, his firmness was the chief cause of saving the | 
French army.—On a general review of his career, he will be 
found much fitter for a subordinate than for a chief command, 
Had Soult been General of the French army at Busaco, the 
battle would have been fought very differently. He would 
have occupied the attention of the English by a crowd of rifles. 
men; he would have ungged the flower of his army ; and, taking 
advantage of the darkfféss of night and the nature of the 
ground to hide his movements, he would have poured his col< 
lected force on the convent of Busaco. : , , 
Ney is at the age of forty-two, a good figure, and an excellent 

horseman. His dexterity in all bodily exercises is remarkable, 
but his lock is disigured by the redness of his hair and eye~ 
brows. His boldness is painted in his countenance; his dress 
is elegant ; his manners are cold. He was born of poor parents 
at Saar-louis, in the German part of Lorraine, and entered the 
Hussar-service, because German was the language used in it. 
He was first a private, but became a subaltern at the beginning. 
of the Revolution, and a captain in 1794. He obtained fre- 
quent access to General Kleber, gained his confidence by deci- 
sion and activity, and thus attained the means of being brought 
into notice. In 1796 he was employed in the van-guard of 
the army of the Sambre and Maese, and fought various actions 
with more credit to his courage than to his prudence. This 
was his general character in subsequent service, and it was_not: 
till the formation of the camp of Boulogne in 1803, that: he 
proceeded to learn the movements of infantry: but this is. not 
the department in which he is calculated to shine, since he has 
little disposition for study. His way is to push forwards on all 
occasions, whatever be his loss of men. Accordingly, he has 
been most successful when fighting under the guidance of 
Soult. He is coarse in behaviour to his subordinates,.and a : 
rank plunderer ; Gallicia and the Asturias have suffered severely. 
from his rapacity. Against a cool and able adversary, Ney. 
would have little chance of success ; he does not understand, 


the occurrences of the moment for making decisive moveq 
| ments. 
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ments of attack or resistance ; and, petulant in the highest 
degree, he would expose himself to rush into a furnace in the 
hope of snatching a victory. 

Regnier, who is a Swiss by birth, and entered the French 
service at the beginning of the Revolution, is considered as one of 
the best informed men in France with regard to war as a science. 
He was employed on the staff of the army of the north, first as 
assistant and afterward as adjutant-general, and owed his ad- 
vancement to Pichegru. In 1796 he was head of the staff to 
Moreau, and conducted himself with great approbation : but he 
is not the same man in action as in the closet. Though per- 
fectly courageous, he has not that quickness and presence of 
mind which are indispensable to the success of operations in 
the field. When in Egypt, his services were more marked by 
zeal and utility than by éc/at. He fought with courage, was 
attentive to the condition of his troops, and employed his 
leisure-moments in gratifying his turn for the arts and sciences : 
but not being one of Bonaparte’s original followers, he was 


not so fortunate as to attract any great portion of eulogium. - 


On his return from Egypt, he published an account of the ex- 
pedition, which made him some enemies; and among others 
General D’Estaing, who, being hurt by his comments, sent him 
a challenge. They fought with pistols in the Bois de Bou- 
logne near Paris, and D’Estaing fell. Bonaparte was displeased 
with Regnier, and sent him on distant service to the south of 
France. He was afterward ordered to Naples.as King Joseph’s 
military counsellor ; it was then that he was defeated at Maida. 
His proper station is not in the command of a separate corps, 
but as head of the staff to a great army. — In regard to moral 
conduct, he forms a striking contrast to his colleagues ; his 
probity, humanity, and firmness, making him valued by all who 
know him. . 

It is to be regretted that we cannot add to this list an ac- 
count of Marshal Soult ; who, we believe, approaches more to 
Bonaparte by uniting combination of views and decision of 
action, than any other of his commanders. — We take our 
leave of the writer of these pamphlets, by expressing a higher 
value for the information which he possesses respecting France, 
than for the method in which he is disposed to communicate 
it; and by advising him, if he expects to produce con- 
viction on the minds of his readers, not only to study mo- 
deration of language, but to adduce the evidence of others in 


support of his assertions. Lo 


Rev. June, 1831. M ART. 
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Art. 1X. An Address to the Lincolnshire benevolent Medical Society, 
‘at their anniversary Meeting in 1809, containing an Account of ke : 
Proceedings lately adopted to improve Medical Science, and an. 
Exposition of the intended Act for regulating Medical Education 
and Practice- To which is added aa Appendix, comprising the: 
Acts of Henry VIII. and the Correspondence had with the public 
Bodies, together with the legal Opinion of an eminent Coiansel on 
the Subject of Medical Regulation, &c. By Edward Harrison, 
M.D. &c. &c. Published at the unanimous Request of the 
Meeting. 8vo. 7s. Boards. Bickerstaff. 4810. — 


We had occasion some time ago to notice a former address 

from Dr. Harrison, pointing out the inefficient state. of 
medical practice in the country at large, and requesting the 
co-operation of the respectable part of the profession in some 
plan for reforming the existing evils*, ‘The evils which were 
specified were indeed but too obvious to every person, and the 
subject was of too: much importance not to make us feel an- 
xious that. they should, if possible, be redressed 3, we therefore _ 
expressed ourselves friendly to the inquiry that was. set on foot, 
and were disposed to think favourably of the manner in which. 
it had been conducted. The volume now before us gives an 
account of the measures which have been taken by Dr. Har-. 
rison and his friends since his first publication ; it contains: 
the opinions both of the medical bodies, and of some re- 
spectable individuals ; and it supplies also a sketch of the. spes 
cific plan of reform which has been suggested by the associa- 
tion. We consider the affair as still in train, and this ade 
dress as reporting progress; we are glad that the subject 
should be again brought into view; and we must farther re- 
commend that all means should be taken to make the proceed- 
ings generally known, both to insure the co-operation of a large | 











body of medical men, and in order to have the merits of the 

question thoroughly canvassed. Unless the profession. at large 

feel an interest in the reform, and indeed express a desire that. 

bi it should be accomplished, we cannot expect that it will be. 
. effected by the exertions of a few individuals, howsoever in~ 
titled to regard. 7 

The subject of medical reform is of such wide extent, and, 

taken in all its consequences, embraces so great. a number of: 

objects, that we confess ourselves scarcely prepared to enter 

fully into all its merits. We must therefore be contented: 

with offering some detached observations, on those points. 

which have more particularly impressed ovr. minds. in. the: 

. deratai of Dr. Harrison’s tract. In the first place, it cannot 


= * See Rev,. Vol. lui. N.S. p. 3106 























be doubted that any general plan of reform will meet with a 


decided opposition from the London College of Physicians 5 
and although the hostility of this. body would not affect our 
judgment as to the merits of the case, we conceive that it must 
have a great effect on the feasibility of the scheme; so much, 
that we should be led to consider whether it might not be 
more advisable to endeavour to obtain their concurrence in 
some partial objects of reform, than to attempt a.bolder mea= 


sure in opposition to the weight of their influence. For 


example, we apprehend that the suppression of quack-adver= 
tisements is a matter of great importance, and would in itself 
remove much of the misehief of which Dr. Harrison complains 5 
and we deem it not improbable that the College might give 
their assistance in the attainment of this point, though the 
reasons are but too evident which would prevent them from 
concurring in any step which might be conceived, .however 
remotely, to entrench on their privileges. Weare of opinion 
that it would be desirable to form in London a Medical Uni- 
versity, which should have a regular establishment of professors, 
and be empowered to confer medical degrees. Were this 
executed on that system of liberality, and on that scale of ex- 
cellence, which correspond with the information of the age and. 


with the advantages of the metropolis, we should have a plan: 


of medical education provided, so much superior to any that 
could be found elsewhere, as to make it requisite for the other 
British Universities te new-model and reform their systems, in 
order to maintain their reputation and importance, and to pre- 
vent their lecture-rooms from being deserted. “We are inclined. 
to approve that part of the proposed scheme, which would ren~ 
der it necessary for every person to procure a licence before he 
enters on the practice of any branch of the profession. As far 
as their jurisdiction extends, which seems to be no more than 
seven miles round London, the College might, under proper 
restrictions, regulate the licencing ; and for the remainder of 


the kingdom the power might be vested in.some authority, of © 


which they should have a share. A specific evil in the present 
state of medical education is the want of some means of. sup- 
plying the army with the requisite number of eflicient officers 5 
and here we apprehend that some steps might be taken for 
supplying this deficiency, so as not to diminish the authority of 
the college, while a check might be imposed against their ex- 
ercjsing any undue power. 

In the Appendix, among other important documents, we have 
a sensible letter which was addressed to Dr. Harrison from ‘ an 
eminent physician in Edinburgh,’ which contains many acute 
remarks, that yery much coincide with our ideas on the subject. 


M2. The 


Harrison’s Address to the Lincolnshire Médical Society: 163 
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The writer appears to regard the advertised sale of quack-medi- 3 
cines, as one of the most crying evils of the present system : . 


‘¢ You should consider, ‘also, that many of the richest and greatest, 
and who should be the wisest, men in the nation (judges, bishops, 
and peers ) not only believe in quack medicines, and take great quan- 
tities of them, but are professed patrons of quacks, and allow their 
names to be used every day, in the common newspapers, as vouching 
for the efficacy of various quack medicines which they had employed 
in their-own families, or on their own persons. These wise men will. 
undoubtedly, either from vanity or for conscience’ sake, oppose and . 
reprobate, with contempt and indignation, any such plan of réform 
as you have in ‘view. Would it not, therefore, be better, that the. 
proposal should come not from physicians, but from men of other ' 
professions, or of independent fortune ; and, withal, of well established ' 
character for understanding, and probity, and knowledge ? Such 
men, if they are in earnest in the business, may easily procure, from 
regular physicians, ample information on the subject ; particularly 
with respect to the general nature, and if not the whole composition 
of quack medicines, at least ‘the principal ingredients ; and conse- 
guently, the pernicious effects of the compound.”’ 


The difficulty of accomplishing any great or general plan of 
reform is forcibly pointed out : 


« I heartily wish, not only for the good of mankind, but for the 
honour, the comfort, and the permanent interest of all men of merit 
in our professioa, that there were no deceit in the practice of physic. 
But while there is so much deceit, and so much imperfection in it ; 
while the bulk of mankind will not believe that it is so imperfect, and 
eagerly wish to deceive themselves, and to be deceived by others, on 
that point ; while so many impudent quacks are no less eager to take 
advantage of the folly and credulity of mankind ; and while these’ 
abuses are not only established by the manners and customs of the 
people, but in a manner sanctioned by the authority of the legislae 
ture, the difficulty of correcting them must be very great, perhaps 
insurmountable, especially if the reformation is proposed by men who 
have an evident and avowed pecuniary interest in that change which 
they endeavour to accomplish. An unsuccessful attempt of that 
kind, or what the French eall ux coup mangué, on the part of our re- 
gust faculty, will be completely degrading to ourselves, and will af-- 

ord matter of endless exultation and triumph to the quacks. In 
short, I cannot help thinking, that, before your proposed reform can. 
be accomplished, physic must be made more perfect, physicias more 
honest, statesmen more enlightened, and the bulk of mankind much 
wiser and better than they are at present, or have ever been, or are 

likely to become in our time.” 
Bos, 
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Ant. X.° Philemon; or the Progress of Virtue; a Poem- By 
William Laurence Brown, D.D. Principal of Marischal College | 
and University, Aberdeen, &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. 
‘Longman and Co. &c. “4 


AS a theological writer, of the best intentions and the most 

respectable talents, Dr. Brown has been known to us 
for many years; both while he was Minister of the English 
church at Utrecht, and since the disturbances in the United 
Provinces have restored him to his native isle. He now ape 
pears before us as a votary of the muses, but still as the cham- 
pion of morality and religion; and in this character we have 
much pleasure in being able to greet our old acquaintance with 
commendation similar to that whieh we have before bestowed 
on him as the Christian Minister, even though his poetry may 
be open to critical remark. His preface announces the design of 
his work in so clear, sensible, and modest a manner, that we 
cannot better apprize our readers of its object than by quoting 
his words : | 


‘ The design of the following Poem is not to relate an interesting 
story, diversified with a series of unexpected events, and advancing 
to ene grand and important conclusion ; but to trace the progress of 
virtuous sentiments, principles, and opinions.in the human mind, and 
to exhibit them in a corresponding course of action, This is the ob- 
ject which I have constantly endeavoured to keep in view through 
the whole of this poetical essay. For this purpose it became neces- 
saty to make choice of an imaginary personage as the hero of the 
piece, in order to give to it that species of unity, of which alone such 
a composition is susceptible. {I am aware that an Aistovicad, or, if 
the reader choose, a biographical poem, is not calculated 'to excite 
that interest which adheres to some important action,. proceeding to 
its consummation through a variety of extraordinary incidents, and 
affording occasion to unfold a great character, as the principal agent. 
But my object being, as I have already stated, to sketch the progress 
of virtue from its dawn to its terrestrial close, I was under the ne- 
cessity of pursuing the course which nature has pointed out to me, in 
the progress of the mental powers both intellectual and active. Their 
operations are so interwoven, that they cannot be separately deli- 
neated ; and they exercise such a reciprocal influence, that their result 
1s co-existent in conduct. , 

‘If my-poem had been purely didactic, I might have adopted a 
more philosophical plan. But this would have been much less pro- 
ductive of incident, have excluded a considerable part of poetical 
embellishment, and have had less effect in teresting the reader. I 
recollect that Mr. Gray, while he highly and justly commends Dr. 
Beattie’s Minstrel, regrets that it has too little fable, and rather 
abounds with moral reflections. Laying no claim to any portion of 
Dr. Beattie’s genius, I wished at least to compensate my deficiency 
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we now receive a very amusing account; and the tribute paid 
to the illustrious characters, who have here obtained their aca-: 
_demical honours, does credit to the genius and to the patriotic: | 
feelings of the writer. In the notes, he gives a still more dea, _ 
tailed account of the luminaries of St. Andrew’s; and indeed 
on this and on many other subjects connected with Scotland, 
the English reader will have to thank the Doctor for much in. 
formation- and entertainment. His remarks, also, are distin~ 
guished by a justice and a candour, as far as we are able to 
appreciate them, which supply us with no unpleasing testi. 
mony that it is very possible to be national and philosophical 
in Our opinions respecting our own country.—May the example 
be followed ! : 

Book IV. contains the second stage of youth; and in it 
Philemon pursues his academical studies. In the Vth, two new 
characters are introduced, Eugenio and Vulpellus: the former, 
of a good and generous disposition, but prone to excess and 
error; the latter, of the most corrupt mind and hypocritical 
demeanour. Eugenio seduces Philemon into some youthful vices 
by the seductive force of example: but, awakened to-a sense 
of shame by his guardian angel, Philemon renounces his pro- 
fligate or rather voluptuous friend, He is now led into the 
Opposite extreme of severe and satirical character ; and having 
been invited by Vulpellus to censure the follies of the Univer- 
sity in a poetical composition, he is betrayed by that hypocrite, 
and incurs the danger of expulsion. By the interference of 
Eugenio, however, the villainy. of Vulpellus is unmasked; Phi- 
lemon is absolved ; and he renews his griendship with Eugenio 
on the basis of virtue. 

In the VIth book, he forms an attachment to Clara, a protégée 
and relation of his family. This heroine of the author is only 
a sketch, but a very pleasing one. If not adorned with the 
imaginary attributes of perfect’ beauty, intelligence, and moral 
excellence, Clara is an engaging natural character, and such as, 
_ fortunately for the happiness of Englishmen, abaqunds in every 

rank of civilized life in this country. Philemon now enters a 
course of theological reading ; and on this occasion, as on every 
other on which a religious subject is introduced, Dr. Brown 
manifests the most sincere and edifying piety, The episode of 
Edric the hermit adds interest to this portion of the work, as 
does that of Maria, the mother of Clara, to a former book. | 

Book VII. presents us with a vision of Charity, or Divine 
Love ; and with allegorical descriptions of her two most formi- 
dable foes, Avarice and Pride. ‘This is, perhaps, one of the 
least amusing parts of the story, though the icing o 
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played ‘in the machinery is as creditable as the moral tendency 
of the scene is conspicuous :— but we are judiciously relieved 
from the approaching’ weartisomeness of allegory, by the inci- 
dent of a shipwreck on the coast, near Philemon’s residence, 
and by the energy and activity which his benevolence prompts 
him to exert on that occasion. , : 
In the VIIth book, Philemon commences his travels on the 
continent, accompanied by Eugenio. They first visit Holland; 
and here the reader’s attention is very forcibly attracted by the 
ample and’ correct delineation of this country, which Dr. B.’s 
own obéervation has enabled him to afford. Justice is done to 
the Dutch character ; which, previously t8 the debasement and 
subjugation of Holland by the French, was indeed very come 
monly misrepresented. ‘The vices which theoretical reasoners 
were inclined to attribute to a commercial nation, they illiberall 
supposed to be really inherent in the Dutch; and that which 
was likely to be true passed for an established fact in the history 
of this people. ‘That their pursuits, in some measure, influ- 
enced their character, is an obvious truth : but that all national 
honour and spirit are even now extmguished throughout Hol. 
land we cannot believe ; and before its submission to. the French 
yoke, we are sure that it was grossly slandered by the epithets 
of disgrace which were so generally applied to its inhabitants. 
A pleasing account of the Pays de Vaud, and some striking 
views of the Alps, enliven the IXth Book. Here, too, we are 
amused with an instructive episode in the story of Agathono, 
the philosopher of the Alps. Contented as he is in his moun- 
tainous retreat, he justly inculcates on Philemon, who is capti- 
vated with the dream of seclusion from the world, the duty of 
living in society, and contributing our quantum of talents and 
virtues (how insignificant soever that contribution may be) 
tothe improvement and the happiness of those with whom we 
live. Asan animated contrast to the scene of retirement which 
he has lately been contemplating, Philemon is now introduced 
to the gay and busy idleness of the French metropolis. Here 
the united charms of wit, of beauty, and every accomplishment 


of polished life, for a while seduce the affections of the virtuous _ 


traveller: but he is effectually roused from his temporary state 
of delusion by the appearance of Ithuriel, with the demon 
Doulos in chains at his side, who relates the iniquity of his past 
life and the misery of his present condition. 

The Xth book brings Philemon back to his country, where 
he is united in marriage with Clara, and enters on the pastoral 
ofice. The-calm serenity of his present occupations, how- 
ever, is soon interrupted by the rebellion in Scotland; and he 
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by introducing as much incident and action as the-nature of my suB4 
ject would admit. Indeed it was.the Minstrel that first suggested to 
me this attempt.’ . TS 


After this explanation of the design of the poem, we shall 
endeavour to add such an account of its execution, as will enable. 
the reader to form some judgment of a very meritorious per- 
formance. . We shall also, according to our custom, point out 
the faults which we have detected in the perusal of the work, 
and conclude our critique by a selection of one or two of the 
most fortunate passages, with regard either to thought or ta 
€xpression,. ) iki : 
- The character of Philemon is by no means represented as, 
perfect, but as possessed of such moral beauty and vigour ag 
are attainable by the love of virtue, and by diligence and per- 
severance in the pursuit of it. His defects result from good 
principles carried to excess ; and they are most prominent: in 
that stage of life in which time and experience have not yet 
established mental discipline. Dr. Brown very judiciously 
proceeds to observe that, ‘ when ideal models of perfection 
are offered to the mind, and imitation of these is required, the 
constant excuse urged by indolence or depravity is, that they 
are too refined, and are exalted above the sphere of human 
attainment. I am afraid,’ he continues, ‘ that this evasion is 
often ioe | sought, in regard to that pure and perfect chas 
racter, which ought to be the unvarying object of imitation in 
Christian practice; that, namely, of the author and finisher of 
our faith. ‘The objection, however, is destitute of all founda- 
tion. For, our obligation to unceasing improvement is incon- 
testable ; and, if this be the case, nothing short of perfection 
can be set before us as a legitimate model. Convinced, never 
theless, that such excuses always have been and always will 
be urged, and that the delineation of all excellence, merely 
human, must, if true to the original, exhibit defect and infir- 
mity,’ the author has drawn Philemon such as we have stated 
above ; such as may really be exhibited in the sphere in which 
he is supposed to move; and we cannot conceive any reason« 
able objection which can be offered to the comparative goods 
ness of his character by any conscientious being. He is cera 
tainly, with all his moral qualities, less than man ought to bey 
and not more than he cou/d be, under similar circumstances; 
and with the same advantages, though he did not make any 
very miraculous exertions of self-denial. 

_ Having premised thus much, to obviate that common pre- 
judice which the Doctor also labours to anticipate, we proceed 
to record the principal incidents of Philemon’s life: | ol , 
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"The poem commences by a natural exultation in the compa- 
rative novelty. of its subject ; and, warmed by the grandeur of 
his theme, the author very justly despises the meaner and more 
ordinary topics of poetic encomium. He next describes the 
place of Philemon’s birth, brings us acquainted with his family, 
and traces the first steps in his education. His early thirst for. 
knowlege, and the eifects produced on his mind by pathetic 
narratives, especially by the remarkable occurrences in scrip- 
ture, are well delineated ; and the history, character, and death 
ef our Saviour affect him as strongly as they seldom fail to 
impress the young and ingenuous reader.—In the second 
book, Philemon becomes acquainted with Greek and Roman 
history. The patriotic characters, in which these animating 
annals abound, cannot but nourish the seeds of virtue in ‘the 
ardent mind; and they form an admirable preparation for 
the due esteem! of those still more interesting heroes, of whom 
ur own history offers so glorious a catalogue. All the gene- 
rous enthusiasm, which the first perusal of the poets is calcu- 
lated to excite, arises in the breast of Philemon during this 
most engaging of studies. This book is also enlivened by an 
incident which is adapted to display the active benevolence of 
the young man in a pleasing point of view. | 

In book the third, the machinery of the poem is developed. 
This is very simple and inartificial. ‘The guardian angel of 
Philemon appears to him in a solitary cave, among his native 
- mountains; and, telling him that the spirit whom he sees is that 
Ithuriel who foiled the arts of Satan, when attempting to cor- 
tupt the dreams of Eve, warns him of the various dangers of 
life, and promises to be his faithful attendant while he cone 
tinues pure in heart, and obedient to the divine commands. 
He is enjoined also to preserve these supernatural visitations 
inviolably secret, This guardian angel is intended by the 
author as a sort of personification of divine grace operating 
on Philemon’s mind. ‘ Some of the Fathers,’ he observes, 
‘adopted the opinion, that to every faithful disciple of Christ 
is assigned a guardian spirit :’; — but we need not the opinion 
of the Fathers, nor of their predecessors the Platonists, nor 


the example of a host of poets, to justify the introduction © 


of a supernatural being of the kind in question into the pre- 
sent work. It was necessarily, in some measure, of an alle- 
gorical nature ; and we must, on the whole, compliment Dr.B.’s 
‘good taste in having sparingly introduced this dangerous spe- 
cies of ornamént.—At the conclusion of the second book, Phi- 
Jemon. sets out with his father for the University of St. An- 
‘drew’s, of which seat of learning (under the name of Andrea) 
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we now receive a very amusing account; and the tribute paid 
to the illustrious characters, who have here obtained their acae- 
demical honours, does credit to the genius and to the patriotie! | 
feelings of the writer. In the notes, he gives a still more des, 


tailed account of the luminaries of St. Andrew’s; and indeed 
on this and on many other subjects connected with Scotland, 
the English reader will have to thank the Doctor for much in. 


formation- and entertainment. His remarks, also, are distin- 


guished by a justice and a candour, as far as we are able to 
appreciate them, which supply us with no unpleasing testi. 
mony that it is very possible to be national and philosophical 
in our opinions respecting our own country.—May the example 
be followed ! | 

Book IV. contains the second stage of youth; and in it 
Philemon pursues his academical studies. In the Vth, two new 
characters are introduced, Eugenio and Vulpellus: the former, 
of a good and generous disposition, but prone to excess and 
error; the latter, of the most corrupt mind and _ hypocritical 
demeanour. Eugenio seduces Philemon into some youthful vices 
by the seductive force of example: but, awakened to-a sense 
of shame by his guardian angel, Philemon renounces his pro- 
fligate or rather voluptuous friend, He is now led into the 
Opposite extreme of severe and satirical character; and having 
been invited by Vulpellus to censure the follies of the Univer- 
sity in a poetical composition, he is betrayed by that hypocrite, 
and incurs the danger of expulsion. By the interference of 
Eugenio, however, the villainy. of Vulpellus is unmasked; Phi- 
lemon is absolved ; and he renews his griendship with Eugenio 
on the basis of virtue. 

In the VIth book, he forms an attachment to Clara, a protégée 
and relation of his family. ‘This heroine of the author is only 
a sketch, but a very pleasing one. If not adorned with the 
imaginary attributes of perfect’ beauty, intelligence, and moral 
excellence, Clara is an engaging natural character, and such as, 
fortunately for the happiness of Englishmen, abaqunds in every 


rank of civilized life in this country. Philemon now enters a 


course-of theological reading ; and on this occasion, as on every 
other on which a religious subject is introduced, Dr. Brown 
manifests the most sincere and edifying piety, ‘The episode of 
Edric the hermit adds interest to this portion of the work, as 
does that of Maria, the mother of Clara, to a former book. | 
Book VII. presents us with a vision of Charity, or Divine 
Love ; and with allegorical descriptions of her two most formi- 
dable foes, Avarice and Pride. ‘This is, perhaps, one of the 
least amusing parts of the story, though the imagination — 
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played ‘in the machinery is as creditable as the moral tendency 
of the scene is conspicuous : — but we are judiciously relieved 
from the approaching’ wearisomeness of allegory, by the inci- 
dent of a shipwreck on the coast, near Philemon’s residence, 
and by the energy and activity which his benevolence prompts 
him to exert on that occasion. 7 

In the VIIIth book, Philemon commences his travels on the 
continent, accompanied by Eugenio. They first visit Holland; 
and here the reader’s attention is very forcibly attracted by the 
ample and correct delineation of this country, which Dr. B.’s 
own observation has enabled him to afford. Justice is done to 
the Dutch character ; which, previously td the debasement and 
subjugation of Holland by the French, was indeed very com- 
monly misrepresented. The vices which theoretical reasoners 
were inclined to attribute to a commercial nation, they illiberally 
supposed to be really inherent in the Dutch; and that which 
was likely to be true passed for an established fact in the history 
of this people. ‘That their pursuits, in some measure, influ- 
enced their character, is an obvious truth: but that all national 
honour and spirit are even now extmguished throughout Hol. 
land we cannot believe ; and before its submission to. the French 
yoke, we are sure that it was grossly slandered by the epithets 
of disgrace which were so generally applied to its inhabitants. 

A pleasing account of the Pays de Vaud, and some striking 
views of the Alps, enliven the IXth Book. Here, too, we are 
amused with an instructive episode in the story of Agathono, 
the philosopher of the Alps. Contented as he is in his moun- 
tainous retreat, he justly inculcates on Philemon, who is capti- 
vated with the dream of seclusion from the world, the duty of 
living in society, and contributing our quantum of talents and 
virtues (how insignificant soever that contribution may be) 
to the improvement and the happiness of those with whom we 
live. Asan animated contrast to the scene of retirement which 
he has lately been contemplating, Philemon is now introduced 
to the gay and busy idleness of the French metropolis. Here 
the united charms of wit, of beauty, and every accomplishment 
of polished life, for a while seduce the affections of the virtuous 
traveller: but he is effectually roused from his temporary state 
of delusion by the appearance of Ithuriel, with the demon 
Doulos in chains at his side, who relates the iniquity of his past 
life and the misery of his present condition. 

The Xth book brings Philemon back to his country, where 
he is united in marriage with Clara, and enters on the pastoral 
ofice. The-calm serenity of his present occupations, how- 
ever, is soon interrupted by the rebellion in Scotland; and he 
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not only exerts himself on the side of the reigning family, ‘bug 
Gears a dstinguished part in the field of Culloden. Yet dies 
sheltered ar bel after this battle, his former brilliant services 
gre forgotten; and, accused by the unwearied malignity of 
Vulpellus, he is brought to-trial, By the active interference of 
his devoted friend Eugenio, and the collective supplications of all 
his flock, he is released from prison, and restored to his family; 
+but the last scene now approaches; and having lived just long 
enough to see and forgive Vulpellus, who dies in ‘the agonies 
of remorse, Philemon also expires on the bosom of his beloved 
wife, and in the midst of admiring and lamenting friends, 
His death harmonizes well with his life s and the whole picture 
assuredly affords an instructive Christian lesson, 

‘We should be gratified if it were in our power to commend 
the poetry in which this Jesson is conveyed, as ‘highly as we have 
approved the Jesson itself: but the awards of critical justice are 
inexorable ; and we are complied to state that the versification 
is, is general, more tame and famifiar than even the narrative 
style allows. Much of it is as completely conversation as the 
usual efforts of the few improvisatori with whom we have been 
acquainted ; and, certainly, several-of the books might have been 
talked. Let us not be mistaken, and supposed to mean that the 
materials agd their arrangement could have been supplied and 
contrived without much labour or thought ;— on the contrary, 
we are conyinced that it required no ordinary abilities; and a 
mind of no common cultivation, to sketch and to fill up the plan 
of the present performance: but we mean that the language is 
often too little elevated above the tone of a summer’s evening 
conversation, and that,when the design was thoroughly prepared, 
the execution of a great part of it could scarcely haye cost any 
effort, as far as expression is concerned. Some passages, as we 
premised, are much more fortunately executed ; we shonld say, 
many, and of these we should offer some specimens: but first 
we must enter on the unwelcome task of proving the justice of 
our censure. + 

The description of the village-schoolmaster, in the first book, 
is perhaps a fair instance of that mixture of correct design and 
feeble expression which we are desirous of deprecating : 

¢ Here dwelt a man of magisterial awe, 
Whose arm was terror, and whose voice was law 
To all his little subjects, though the soyl 


Of tenderness pervaded his ‘controul, ; 
He lov’d them much, even when he seem’d severe, 


And wish’d to rule by love, and not by fear. 

His highest joy, his undiverted aun 

Was, in their breasts, to kindle learning*s flame, T 
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T'o make them, ever led by sacred truth, 
REMEMBER THEIR CREATOR IN THEIR YOUTH, 
Observe his precepts through the maze of life, 
And shun the paths of sin, and woe, and strife. 
Though scarce possess’d of twenty pounds a-year, 
He knew the vast importance of his sphere, 

And thought that, standing in his proper light, 
A good schoolmaster was no vulgar wight,’ 


- ‘What force would the pencil of ‘Crabbe have given to this 
icture; and with what gentle colours, less real perchance 
But far more enchanting, would Goldsmith have invested it! — 
In the 2d Book, among many others, we observe the follows 
ing example of flatness and insipidity, if not, indeed, of the 
genuine bathos in style ; | | were 
‘ When Rome, renouncing her imperial seat, 
‘Had found, in Utica, her last retreat, 
hen her own Cato, of undaunted soul, 
Resisted still the Conqueror’s controypl, 
His spirit rose, in majesty array’d, = 
Breath’d on’ Philemon, and its fire convey’d 5 
But, when the dagger shorten’d life’s career, 
Philemon mourn’d the Heathen’s bounded sphere.* 


The last couplet is a sad falling-off from the expectation which 
is raised by the preceding lines, We might .add sqme other 
couplets of equal tameness : 
” € When Louis threatens, with despotic arms, 
To shackle Europe, quaking with alarms,’ &c. &c. 
Dr. Brown is sometimes beguiled by the girlish graces of 

alliteration : | 

‘ When chiefs with chiefs, and gods with gods engage,’—~ 

‘ When weeping woe appears in sable stole—’ 
but how, after having mentioned the first of English poets, 
gould he add, 


¢ Nor less these charm Philemon’s soul—for few 
¢ The British bards his early studies knew.’ — 


We cannot admire the following description of a lady’s fond~ 
ness for pathetic music : | 


¢ Still to the plaintive style inclines her choice, 
Her mind’s complexion painted by ber voices 
Prompt to alternate the melodious tone 


Of griefs which bear resemblance to her own.’ 
Equally objectionable, if not ludicrous, are some succeeding 


jines : 
¢ Soon as they move beyand the parish bounds 


a The reverend sage topography expounds,’ Kc. &c. 
= Again, 
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Again, 
‘¢ Philemon thus from graver tasks withdrew, 
And bathed his spirits in poetic dew? 


‘ He falls, but ere his soul to judgment. goes, 
Attests his guilt with ggonizing throes? 


¢ This concord Satan broke ; resistless doom 
Hurl’d him to sulphur, and tartarean gloom.’ 


We decline to pursue this ungrateful task, and remove our 
marks from the second volume, without recording the faults 
to which they would direct us. With real satisfaction, we 
quote two passages of sufficient length to shew the abilities of 


the author when duly exerted, and conclude by assuring our 
readers that such passages are numerous in both these pleasing . 


though imperfectly finished volumes. we 
After having mentioned many distinguished characters who 


have adorned the University of St.Andrew’s, the poet adds, 


¢ But—lo! what decent shade before me stands ! 
His aspect love and reverence commands. _ 
Tis he !—his name is quiv’ring on the string— 
' He, who first led me to th’ inspiring spring.— 
.. Affection prompts, but Modesty may blame 
The verse, a Parent’s merit seems to claim. 
Nature’s best feelings cannot dictate wrong 
Then, let a Father’s image gracemy song. —_ 
¢ Thrice honour’d name! next heav’n, I owe to thee 
My measure of desert, whate’er it be ! 
If pure Religion bids my soul aspire 
To bliss supreme, and warms me with her fire 5 
If soon I hated all that’s mean, and base ; 
If soon distinguish’d true, from false, disgrace ; 
If soon despised the specious fool, or knave, 
Revered, in rags, the honest, and the brave ; 
If Honour’s gen’rous glow my bosom proves ; 
If Truth delights me, and if Reason moves ; 
If Pity finds it easy to apply es 
The tones that draw the moisture from my eye ; 
If aught of taste, or letter’d sense I share— 
All this I owe to thy paternal care. 
To ev’ry precept pure example true 
Unfolded living Virtue to my view. 
When from the path of duty I decline, 
Thou stand’st exculpated—the fault is mine. 
Should venom’d Malice from thy life collect 
Imputed blemish, or confess’d defect, 
Her efforts prove that merit which defies 
The knave’s reproaches, or the sland’rer’s lies. 
This praise, at least, ev’n Malice must attest ; 
—She never found an entrance to thy breast !” 
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‘We do not know that we can select a better companion for- 
this portrait, than another of the same subject, drawa with 
equal care and filial affection : | | 

¢ Ye, too, who haply, m Retirement’s shade, 
Far from th’ unfeeling world, and its parade, 
Indulging tender Mefancholy’s gloom, 
Bedew, with tears, some virttous father’s tomb, ' 
Whose honour’d name its lustre shed on you, 
While Favour smil’d, and Insolence withdrew, 
But, in whose grave, you feel, by cold neglect, 
That noon-day friends have buried their respect, 
Though still fond Mem’ry’s melting eye surveys 
His image, and the scenes of better days, 
And shall review, till, Life’s probation o’er, 
In bliss you join him, whom you now deplore ! 
Ah! cease the tide of unavailing wo ! 
Ah! think for whom your streaming sorrows flow ! 
For him who wears, triumphant from the fight, 
The crown of glory, and the robe of light ; 
For him who, free from trouble, doubt, and fear, 
Possesses bliss in its unchanging sphere, 
And, ev’n in this dank vale, has left behind 
A name in ev’ry virtuous heart enshrin’d.’ 


A considerable body of illustrative notes forms an useful 


<i. 


Appendix. | Hod ‘ 





Art. XI. Tales of Romance, with other Poems, including Selec- 
tions from Propertius. By Charles A. Elton, Author of a 
‘Translation of Hesiod. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Murray, 
&c. 1810. 


ie his former clioice of a subject for poetry, (the Works and 

Days, &c. of Hesiod,) Mr. Elton certainly did not- consult 
the taste of the generality of readers, though he might attract 
the attention.of the classical student. We have expressed our 
opinion of his abilities as a translator, in Rev. Vol. lix, N.S. p.19. 
and have now to consider him in the more popular character of 
an original tale-writer, arid modernizer of old Romances. 


‘ These tales,’ says Mr. Elton, ¢ are grounded on the Gesta Roma- 
norum, a famous old history-book*, which, in the guise of Roman 
story, presents us with the manners of chivalry, with monkish legends, 
and Arabian apologues. The title has, in fact, little or no connec- 
tion with the narratives themselves ; which are mostly fictitious, even 
to the names of the Kings and Emperors whose adventures they pro- 
fess to record. That the fanciful inventions which the Arabians 





‘* The reader is referred to the dissertation of Mr. Warton in the 
History of English poetry; and that of Mr. Douce in the Illustrations 
6i Shakespeare and ancient manners.’ | 
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Brought with them into: Europe should have obtained. credit in a dark 

age cannot excite wonder ¢ but it is singular that their influence should’ 

have crept into the sober annals of grawe historical traditions — Among: 

the old English metrical Romances of Eastern origin which consti- 

tute a part of Mf. Ellis’s interesting series, we find the Knight and 

bis Greyhound, a tale precisely. similar in its general outline to the gest 

of the Hound and Falcon. These have therefore one common origin; 

and that the old Welsh tradition relating to Prince Llewellyn and his | 
dog, which forms the: subject of Mr. Spencer’s* ballad of Beth Gélert, 7 
or the Grave of the Gre Ae ps a scion from the same stock, may 
be inferred not merely it the Orientalism of the manners, but from 
that strong internal evidence of originality which is derived from co< 
herent and probable narration, and which, on the slightest comparas | 
tive view, must appear to rest with the Eastern Romance. It is also | 
singular that the adventure of the Roman slave Androclus and thé | 
Lion, which is related by Aulus Gelltus, finds a counterpart in the 
Gesta. The history may, indeed, havé.been accommodated to the 
costume of chivalry ; yet the high and romantic reverence for thé 
qualities of beasts betrays a tincture of Arabian superstition ; and 
it is’ remarkable, that the compiler of the Gesta has drawn his 
fable from some other authority than that of Gellius; this may be 
induced, not from the mere disagreement of the story, but from the 
circumstance that on other occasions the chronicler follows Gellius, 
and even quotes him. The tale or Gest of Robert King of Sicily 
has been treated at large in an ancient Minstrel Poem, of which Mr, 
‘Ellis has given an abstract, with occasional specimens, under the head” 
of Miscellaneous Remances. The incident of the Trumpet of Death has. — 
been borrowed by thé Poet Gower.’ 


_ Mr. Elton adds that he has not always followed the letter of 
his originals, but has sometimes added new circumstances, and 
disposed the materials according to his own fancy.x—We have 
to observe, on the above extract, that Mr. E. has omitted to 
specify those ‘ sober and grave annals of historical tradition,’ on 
which the inventions of Eastern Romance have been engrafted; 
and although we agree with him in his general remarks as to 
the originality (the comparative originality, perhaps, we should 
say,) of Arabian fable, yet it does not thence follow that the 
compiler of the Gesta has sought for other authorities than 
Grecian or Roman story afforded him, in the fabrication of 
many of.his Romances. For instance : — in the very first tale 
which Mr. Elton selects, ¢he Trumpet of Déath, though the’ 
| particular incident from which it borrows its title be oriental,. 
, yet the frame and substance of the story are something more 
than: similar to the hackneyed adventure of Damocles 3 and the 
brother of the Emperor Jovinian is convinced of the cares and 
dangers of royalty by one expedient at least, identical with that 
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which also satisfies Damocles of the unreasonableness of envy- 
ing the splendour of Dionysius : 
« A pointed spear suspended o’er his head 
Still wavering quivers by a single thread.” 
Elton’s Trumpet of Death, 


— fulgentem gladium é lacumari seté equind appensum demittz . 
fussit, ut impenderet illius beati cervicibus”— 
Cicero, Tuscul, 5, 


« Districtus ensis cut semper impid 
Cervice pendet, non Sicule dapes,” &c. &c. 


Hor. lib. 3. od. 1. 


We are surprized that Mr. Elton did not notice these obvious 
similitudes, since he deems it worth his while to mention those 
which are remarkable in the story of Androclus and the Lion. 
We shall now present our readers with one of the most pleas- 
ing little tales in the volume ; the incidents of which will also 
de familiar to the recollection of many : 


‘The Legitimate Son. 


. © Rome’s empress pale on her death-bed lay, 
Aind her lips and forehead were cold as clay $. 
«¢ Oh emperor ! hear—three sons are mine, 
But one of the three alone is thine.” 


« Eufemian dropp’d the scalding tear, 

. Aind his brow was bath’d in the dew of fear 
<¢ Thy crime, Theodora, shall pardon gain, 
But speak ! that my true-born son may reign.’? 


¢ The empress gaz’d with a ghastly eye, 
find her bosom heav’d a deep-drawn sigh 5 
But a mother’s love was strong: in death, 
fxnd speechless she yielded up her breath. 


¢ On-his death-bed soon. Rome’s emperor lay, 
And his lips and forehead were cold. as clay = 
<¢ Jerusalem’s king shall fill my throne, 
‘Till that my true-born son be known.”? 


© Jerusalem’s king the mandate gave ; 
They raise the corse from its new-made grave 5 
With arrows and bows the sons.must-stand, 
And the sceptre shall gift the truest. hand. 


« The princes the shrouded: monarch. see 
At distance bound to a plantane-tree : 
‘With. steady aim the eldest: stands, 
And the bowstring twangs in his-nervous hands, 


_ © In the forehead cold of the breathless corse - 
The arrow quivers with cleaving force's 
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Then forth from the throng the second came, 
And wary stood with an archer’s aim. 


oy 
* % 


¢ He drew the bow with rebounding twang, 
Through the whistling air the arrow sang ; 
As thé light’ning swift, that bearded dart 
Was lodg’d in the lifeless monarch’s heart. 


¢ Jerusalem’s king then turn’d to know 
Why the youngest prince came loitering slow ; 
But with sobs and cries that rent the ear 
That youthful prince stood weeping near. 


¢ The darts and bow to his grasp were giv’n, 
But his eyes in horror were rais’d to heav’n ; 
He trampled the bow and he snapp’d the dart, 
«* Ah! shall I pierce my father’s heart 2”? 


¢ Jerusalem’s king from his throne stept down, 
On the youngest’s brows he plac’d the crown $ 
<¢ Untouch’d shall the corse of thy father be 
By the hand of his son; for thou art he !”? 


The lovers of romance will meet with several other interest- 
ing stories in thts small ‘collection: but we must refrain 
from making farther extracts. The work will probably be 
placed on the shelves of those who devote any portion of their 
libraries to such compositions as the Tales of Wonder, the Spe- 
cimens of Early English Poetry, Percy's Reliques, the Fabliaux, 
&c. &c. &c.;—and if this be the case, the author will have no 
reason to complain of the circulation of his volume. _ 

Mr. Elton, however, should be admonished of a few inac- 
curacies and feeblenesses of expression, which it would have 
cost him no trouble to avoid. ‘These are .particularly observ- 
able in the select ‘Translations from Propertius, which conclude 
the book. Inthe Romantic Tales, a greater laxity of phraseology 
is, perhaps, allowable; though, we confess, we have no 
great indulgence for the licences of the ballad-style: but, at all 
events, in classical versions np such liberties should be per- 
mitted. Nothing should there be vulgar, nething unpoetical 
in language, without incurring its deserved censure or ridicule. 

‘ Propertius,’ observes the author, ¢ is in some respects con- 
fessedly the imitator of ‘Tibullus: yet we are told by Quincti- 
lian, that there were not wanting those who preferred the for- 
mer. ‘Tibullus is more smooth and perspicuous ; more simple 
and easy in style; but there is, perhaps, more of vivid reality, 
of spirit and variety, in Propertius. ‘The softness of his more 
tender and impassioned pieces is contrasted with a vein of lively — 
sarcasm and cutting satire; nor is he without that elevation of 
thought and vigour of expression, which approach to subli- 
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mity.’ The last opinion, we think, is occasionally correct : but, as 
to contrasting tenderness with sarcasm in the same composition, 
we conceive it to be one out of many proofs of a bad taste in 
Propertius ; and when we see him compared to Tibullus, we 
almost lose our patience. ‘Tibullus makes love like an accom- 
plished gentleman; Propertius like a pedantic schoolmaster. 
As a writer of Love-verses, the soft, the elegant, the fascinat- 
ing Tibullus is degraded indeed by being compared to the for- 
mal, the mythological, and the aukward Propertius. Such 
we imagine to be their general characters; though we by no 
means deny the frequent excellence of Propertius as an inge-= 
nieus, a learned, and a strongly-thinking poet. His ¢ vivid 
reality,’ as Mr. Elton calls it, we can rarely discover; while 
truth and nature, we think, eminently belong to his delightful 


predecessor. 

‘ The following specimens,’ continues Mr. E. ‘ may be considered. 
as marking the progress which I had made towards a complete trans- 
lation of the Elegies of Propertius, but the experiment has inclined 
me to doubt its success. It is to be feared that the licentiousness of 
this poet must forever exclude him from a complete reception into 
the class of English Literature *. His style is also frequently en- 
cumbered by a mass of mythological allusion; which to a modern 
reader must inevitably carry an appearance of pedantry. This learned 
style is judiciously objected to by Mr. Dart, in the preface to his 'Ti- 
bullus +, as abhorrent from the nature of elegy ; and the comparative 
popularity of Tibullus may perhaps be accounted for on these simple 
grounds. The constant obligation of referring to notes would form 
a serious impediment to the reader’s facility, and consequently to his 
pleasure. For these reasons a selection from Propertius appears to be 
the only effectual method of awakening a sensibility to his merits.’ . 


We agree with Mr. Elton on this head, and certainly never 
wish to see a complete version of this author. Of the first book, 
under the title of Monobiblos, or Cynthia, we are already in pos- 
session ; and detached elegies have been presented to us by 
various hands. Others, perhaps, might yet be selected: but 
the majority even of those which Mr. Elton has rendered, we 
confess, appear uninteresting ; and, as we premised, the trans- 
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* Unfortunately for the cause of classical translation, this remark 
is almost equally applicable to all the antients when writing on amo- 
rous subjects ; and omission and alteration are duties of a translator, 


not so sy as they are indispensable. Rev. . 
‘+ In this now forgotten translation are some good lines, as witness 


the followmg couplet: El. 7. b. 1. 
* 


“ Or with her finger-talk her plots disguise, 
Or cheat thee with the silent speech ef eyes.?? 


Rev. Jung, 1811. N lation 
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lation is sometimes deficient both in correctness. and vigoum, 
For instance; 
© Meantime, whilst life endures, Oh, warn’d beware 
Lest thou the buried lover shouldst despise 5. 
Not mouldering ashes quite unconscious are, 
. The senseless clay is yet to injuries wise.’ 
‘Again : 
© Thou, vainly, Cynthia ! wouldst my ghost recall— 
Can these my crumbled bones speak back thy woe 2” 


Again ; the last two lines especially— 


* Now at thy feasts another fills my seat s., 
Unclos’d thy nightly door, but not for me : 
Then now, if wise, the proffer’d harvest meet, 


And sheer the silly sheep till fleec’d he be.” 
At the close of the elegy to Cynthia in the second book, be- 


ginning . 
“* Etsi me invito discedis, Cynthia, Romé,” 
is a passage which Mr. E. imagines that he has successfully ex- 
plained, and which he says is * a specimen ef that closeness of 
style and concinnity of expression, which is so characteristic of 
Propertius, and which has occasioned his commentators so: 
much perplexity. ‘The poor Abbé de Marolles is not the only 
‘ interpreter of Propertius who is obliged frequently to accost us 
with the marginal condolence, ce lieu est fort difficile.’ — As- 
suredly not; for Peter Burman observes, * Obscuri loci vix me 
sensum adsequi fateor,” on this. very passage. Let us examine it. 
Propertius, writing to his mistress. in the country, betrays his 
jealousy of her even in retirement, throughout the: whole 
elegy; and at the conclusion he says, 
— * Me nec sole poterunt avertere sylvay. 
Nec vaga muscosis flumina fusa jugis, 
Quin ego in assidud mutem tua nomina liagudy 
Absenti nemo non nocuisse velit.”’ 


which Mr. Elton thus translates— 
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From crags of moss in many a mazy tidey. 


* ¢‘Can so divert the jealousy of fear, 
But that my tongue rings changes on thy names, 
While earnest in thy praise ; lest they that hear 
Should seek thee absent, and seduce to shame.’ 


¢ Ring changes'‘on thy name’ is surely an aukward expression, 


and introduces an unauthorized ideas All that Propertius 
ce | : appears 
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_appears.to us to mean is much more properly expressed in 

Mr. Elton’s note, ‘ that he cannot refrain from mentioning his 
_mistress, but he mentions her under a fictitious name, lest his 
rivals should discover her retreat, and seek to corrupt the in- 
nocence of her country life.’ This common ruse de guerre of 
the lover, calling his mistress by a feigned name, seems to us 
plainly expressed by the words, | 


— * in assidud mutem tua nomina lingua’? 
‘«¢ Ophelia’s name may serve to grace my line, 


But Chloe is the girl I hold divine !’” 


Our other duties will not permit. any more extended criti- 
cism on these translations, though we had noted several passages 
for some remarks on the author’s style. He has a very tolerable 
command of English versification, but will not, we think, 
‘ stand in the first rank as a translator. He wants ease, variety, 
and that spirit which seems to exert itself without effort: but 
he is generally faithful, and often elegant. Let us advise him, 
if he pursues his employment of versifying the Greek or Roman 
classics, to chuse in the first place more generally interesting 
‘authors; and to polish his language with a more scrupulous 
exactness than he observes at present. Some blank-verse pieces 
occur in the volume, which rarely rise above mediocrity, and 
too much resemble the common character of this species of 


oetry,-—conversation measured by the inch-rule. 
a | y Hod. 
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Arr. XII. Remarks on the Nomenclature of the New London 
Pharmacopaia ; read before the Liverpool Medical Society, by 
John Bostock, M.D. &c. 8vo. pp. 49. 28. 6d. Callow. 1810. 


fe is seriously to be lamented, as Dr. Bostock observes, that 
the London College of Physicians (or rather their Commit. 
tee) have not availed themselves of the advice and co-operation 
of the most eminent medical characters of the age, in the exe- 
cution of such a work as a;national Pharmacopceia. A circular 
letter, indeed, was sent to each of the members of the College : 
but, being’ in the usual general terms of official business, with- 
out any discrimination, it is probable that little notice was 
taken of it, especially by those who, felt intitled from their su- 
_ perior acquirements and distinction to a particular solicitation, 
_and an assurance that due credit would be allowed for their 
communications. As Dr. B. also suggests, it would have been 
advantageous to consult many. distinguished scientific physi- 
cians, although out of the pale of the college. We consider 
that it is but justice to many names.in the college-list, to state 
again, and distinctly, that the Pharmacopccia, which is pub- 
| N 2 cic lished 
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lished under the authority of the whole body, is the produé~ 
tion of a few, constituting a Committee; and in course, from 
this circumstance, the scientific physician will be more mo~ 
derate in his expectations, and will experience less mortifica- 
tion on a perusal of the work which is the subject of the 
pamphlet before us. 

We must premise that Dr. Bostock confines himself in his 
remarks to one department, namely the new Nomenclature of 
the last London Dispensatory. When we reviewed that pub~ 
lication in our Number for April 1810, we found occasion 
to make a variety of strictures on the execution of this depart~ 
ment of it; and while we perceive with satisfaction the coin- 
cidence of Dr. Bostock’s opinions with our own, this similarity 
will perhaps lead in some degree to a repetition of our former 
observations, in reporting those of Dr. B., for which we re- 
quest the reader’s indulgence. We cannot, without incurring 
this risque, do full justice to the present tract. It will be- 
readily allowed that, as many of the apothecaries and vendors 
of medicines will not take the trouble of becoming acquainted 
with new names, numerous mistakes must be committeds 
Yet the college-committee have no doubt judged that the ad- 
vantages of the neology afford ample compensation. As Dr. B. 
observes, however, these advantages are but obscurely repre« 
sented. We are told that ‘ the new names are legitimate, and 
according to the nature of the things denoted,’ that they are 
* according to strict reason and concinnity,’ and that ‘ the 
names are such as are imposed by the highest authors of systems 
of chemistry and natural history.’ New titles are also given 
to measures of liquids, for which no reason is assigned, nor any” 
authority exists but the will of the college. 

- Now Dr. Bostock endeavours to shew, and, we think, suc- 
cessfully, —1. That the nomenclature has not been chesen with 
uniformity, but consists of denominations belonging partly to 
| former and partly to modern systems of chemistry and natural 
e history, and some which are used in a new sense according to 
:. the determination of the college. —2. That the neologists, in 
W many instances, have not employed the appellations to denote 
| the same things that they import in the systems from which 
: they are taken. — 3. That even where the designations are ap- 
"i propriately applied according to system, the former names, 
4 generally answered every purpose in practice, as well as the 
new, without the evils arising from the change. — 4. That the 
reform ought to have been restricted to the expulsion of titles 
of decidedly erroneous meaning, and the introduction of those 
of indubitable true import, or even sometimes for the sake of 


id brevity. To justify these assertions, the author remarks: that, 
, although 
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although both the British colleges profess the same principle of 

rocedure, yet the fact is ‘that, out of between 220 and 230 
articles of the Materia Medica, the greatest part of which are 
the same in both, there are but 27 ‘to which exactly the same. 
denomination is applied by the two colleges.’ As to perma- 
mency, considering the frequent changes in the late editions of 
the two colleges in the space of a few years, we cannot deem 
it very probable that the terms will remain constant ; and in- 
deed the fluctuations in the theories of chemistry, arising from 
new facts and the discoveries in natural history, must preclude 
all hope of permanency. How unfortunate is the new term, 
Oxymurias Hydrargyri !!—The term dephlegisticated, to signify 
the metals in their state of oxids or calces, is less glaringly 
against the truth. In short, here is a term denoting the pre- 
sence of that which is not present ; viz. Oxygen, according to 2 
host of evidence produced by Dr. Davy. ‘The London, Dub- 
lin, and Edinburgh colleges, sometimes use three different ap- 

ellations for the same article. Dr. B, remarks that nearly one- 
third of the preparations of the Materia Medica are designated by 
the generic instead of the specific name, and he gives several exam- 
ples, of which some haye been stated by us in the article already 
cited. In other instances, the name of a species is employed to 
denominate the article which is afforded by several species dif- 
ferently named. The.name of the plant from which a sub- 
stance is derived is in some cases not retained, though it 1s 
as well known as in other instances in which it is inserted. 
This remark applies to Gum Ammoniac.—Ten articles are 
Gum Resins; yet the term: Gum Resin is affixed to two of 
them only, the rest being named from the plant which affords 
them. Why should erugo remajn, if the article be, according 
to its composition, a subacetate ? Although some changes are 
made without any advantage, seemingly from love of innovation, 
as Gambogia for Cambodia, and Columba for Calumba, in others 
we find aclassical improvement, as in writing the terminations 
in as, according to the. feminine gender, e. g. Sode Subcarbonas 
exsiccata. ‘The potash of commerce is unjustly termed a carbonate; 
it is certainly a subcarbonate, but in an impure state. Borax 
should have been denominated Sub-borate and not Borate. The 
name Pu/vis Antimonialis belongs to no system : but its chenai- 
cal composition has been demonstrated to be the same as that 
of James’s Powder, and it ought to have received a designation 
accordingly, In fine, the greater part of the metallic prepara, 
tions are either erroneously named according to their composie 


tion, or mere arbitrary names are given. 
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Dr. B.’s criticisms are uncommonly just on the names of the 
more complex and vegetable compositions. Here the com-’ 
mittee have not proceeded according to any established laws, 
but have acted in a very capricious, incortect, and unscientific’ 
manner. The word compositus, so often applied as an adjunct, 
is quite indefinite and unscientific. ‘The useful rule of naming” 
according to the more efficacious ingredients has been nep- 
lected ; and names have been given that are frequently of er- 
roneous import, or at least are liable to mislead. Who would 
not suppose that Decoctum Aloes was merely a décoction of 
Aloes, and that Pilula oni, Sag Submuriatis was a pill of 
merely Submuriate of Mercury? Yet the former contains but 
two scruples of Aloes in a pint of liquid, which consists also of 
a large proportion of five other ingredients ; and the latter con- 
tains, besides the Submuriate, sulphuret of Antimony and the 
Gum-Resin Guaiacum. Dr. B. judiciously suggests that the 
names of these compounds should be selected according to 
some principal effect on the human body in some cases, and in 
others he liberally proposes to retain the name of the inventor ; 
e.g. Dover's Powder, instead of Compound Powder of Ipecacuanha. 
We may not perhaps, however, agree with the author in all 
his criticisms. “We do not see the justice of objecting to Su/- 
phate of copper on the ground of its containing ¢ excess of acid ;’ a 
matter which is quite arbitrary ; and perhaps the supposed fact 
is unproved. What are we to understand by Dr. B.’s saying | 
that Hydrargyri Oxidum Cinereum is an unknown composition, | 
and is supposed to be a mixture of the subnitrate of Mercury 
and Ammoniac ? No composition appears more plain. It is 
produced by decompounding submuriate of Mercury with lime- 
water. ‘Where, then, does the Doctor find the subnitrate and 

mmonia ? : | oa 

The general conclusion of the pamphlet is ¢ that the attempt 
of the London college to reform the language of their Phar- 
macopceia, and to assimilate it to that of Natural History and 
Chemistry, is no less imperfect than that of the Edinburgh col- 
lege; and that the practice of Pharmacy will be involved in much 
difficulty, from the confusion attendant on so extensive a 
change.’ Dr. B. however thinks that ‘in England, where the 
London college has so little authority oyer either the actions 
or the opinions of the great body of the profession, their pub- 
lication will be little attended to, and will produce little change 

in a 


in the language of the great bulk of medical prescriptions 
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Arr. XIII. Dr. Rees’s New Cyclopedia. 
[Article continued from Vol. 53. p. 408—421.] 


YCLOPZDIAS are intended to embrace the whole circle of 
human knowlege, and in some degree to stand in the 
stead of other books, but not to render them useless; although, 
indeed, we have heard of a ridiculous madman, who, on the 
purchase of a work like the present, projected a bonfire of the 
rest of his library. From the very nature of their plan, hows 
ever, they labour under several inconveniences. On any parti< 
cular branch of natural history or science, they will probably, 
after their utmost extension, furnish less satisfactory and con- 
sistent information than a distinct treatise on that art or science 
would convey. it is even probable that all the articles 8 
ang to the same subject will not be executed by the same hand ; 
and it is unreasonable to expect that the general supervisor of 
the whole work will have sufficient leisure to reconcile, by his 
own act, every inconsistency and discordance. Nor can it be im- 
agined that the writer of an article in a Cyclopedia will be as 
careful, scrupulous, and jealous of reputation, as he would be 
if he were employed on a work to which his own name was ta 
be prefixed. From the nature of his engagement, too, he can- 
not be very anxious to avoid repetitions, and to prune redun- 
dancies, but must also have a natural bias towards large ex- 
tracts. ‘This last seems to be the great evil of Cyclopzedias ; 
and the writers in some of them ¢x/ay large pieces, without 
even mentioning whence they obtained the materials. 

On the other hand, Cyclopedias pessess considerable advan- 
tages. We can mention scarcely any subject, except classical 
literature, on which they do not contain information. The 
circle of the arts and sciences has long belonged to them ; and 
of late they have departed somewhat from their original desti- 
nation, and have enlarged their property by introducing large 
masses of history and biography. The possessor of such a work 
as the present may, if he please, know a little of every thing ; 
the means are within his power ; and the resources to which 
he may apply are neither scanty nor of low quality : for, if the 
contributors select, they in general select from the best books, 
and give the-latest and best improvements, of art as it is prace 
tised, and of science as it is taught ; and if their pages are not 
brilliant with new inventions, still are they not soiled with 
crude novelties and random speculations. _ 

We have often thought that the conductor of a Cyclopedia 
would be completely puzzled if he were to attend to the various 
opinions which are continually given of its nature and limits, 
©} wonder,” says one, “that the Encylopxdists should in. 
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troduce so much of mathematics into their volumes ; these are 
best learnt in distinct treatises, and they ill suit the nature of a 
work which is designed to be popular and for general reading.” 
¢¢ Can any thing be more absurd,” says another, “ than to attempt 
to déscribe complicated machinery by a few plates and verbal 
explanation !° A cotton-machine, a steam-engine, and a wea- 
ver’s loom, can adequately be understood only by viewing and 
handling the machines themselves.”.— «The editor of the 
Cyclopzdia,” adds a third, ‘must have been the dupe of his 
botanical friend, in permitting him to insert those long scien- 
. tific descriptions of plants. What a pleasant idea it is to. seek 
, a plant through fifty quarto volumes! If you stray into the 
yfelds and lanes in search of plants, and wish to be accompanied 
by your books, you must employ a cart and two horses at least, 
to drag your library along with you.”——“ History,” says a fourth, 
“if suffered to be communicated through Cyclopzdias, will 
soon be little better than the tales of old men. For the au- 
thenticity of the facts, the writer, in his own person, by being 
unknown, is not responsible ; and by his abstinence from refer- 
ences, he deprives even his readers of appreciating the accuracy 
of his narration. ‘Without talking of the dignity of history, its 
use will be entirely lost, if things positive and ascertained are 
not sedulously separated from matters that rest on doubtful or 
imperfect evidence. If this rule be not observed, history will 
stand on the same footing with the Tale of Aladdin’s Lamp, 
or the adventures of Robinson Crusoe.” 

This representation does not justify the introduction of alk 
subjects indifferently, but shews the difliculties under which 
the editor of a Cyclopedia must labour, if he would attempt to 
please all tastes. 

The present volumes are very full on those subjects which 
peculiarly belong to them ; that is, arts and manufactures, 
Persons are not accustomed to purchase treatises on clock- 
making, dyeing, bleaching, engraving, book-keeping, &c. but, 
for siformation ‘on such subjects, naturally resort to a Dic- 
tionary. They also go to the same source for an account of 
astronomical instruments ; which are: generally described in 
some work not easy of access, such as the Transactions of the 
Royal Society, and the memoirs of foreign academies. There 
are, indeed, small separate works, which propose to describe 
astronomical instruments, but they are now rendered: nearly 
useless by late advancements in the art. For instance, 
nautical sextants are now so much improved, that a new des- 
cription of them is required ; and of circular instruments, car- 
ried to that high perfection which they have now reached in 
the hands-of ‘Troughton, the reader may in vain seek elsewhere 
than in this Cyclopedia for a just and ample account. The 
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The writers in a Cyclopedia, as already observed, are nat 
wholly original authors; which indeed it is neither expected nor 
‘is it desirable that they should be. The contributors to the pre- 
sent work furnish no exception in this respect ; but they seem to 
have considered existing publications as funds from which they 
were intitled to draw; Mess. Laplace and Biot may here read 
some parts of their treatises on Physical Astronomy in neat Eng- 
Jish ; and Mr. Woodhouse may recognise, in the article Function, 
page after page of his ‘ Principles of Analytical Calculation,” 
"These cases, however, furnish no rewards for the distoverers 
of stolen goods, and therefore we forbear to detect other Pla- 
giarisms : but we must observe, as to Plagiarism, that a writer 
in this work does not seem inclined to tolerate it. He has 
drawn his pen against one of the craft who was employed in the 
Encyclopzdia Britannica, the author of the article Cipher, whg 
is reported to have given ¢ merely a long extract from Hooper’s 
Recreations, without acknowledgment, or any attempt at ums 
provement.’ ‘¢ Quis tulerit Gracchos,” &c.—- It is but justice, 
however, to remark that the dissertatfon on the art of deci- 
phering is, in.the present volumes, very curious and interesting, 
We must add also that, undoubtedly, much original matter is 
to be found in them; contributed apparently by men who might, 
without fear, have subscribed their names. ‘The Encyclopz- 
dists of France affixed their several private marks or ciphers to 
their ,respective articles ; and since, as the list of authors em- 
ployed by Dr. Rees is given on the covers of his volumes, they 


SOPayr 


manifest na repugnance at being known as contributors, surely Rw. 


they might as well have enabled us to identify their shares. 

We shall now take a view of the Chemical Department. 

The article Acid was one of the first which attracted our atten- 
tion; and considering the important agency of the bodies belong- 
ing to this class, we expected to have found the subject treated 
ina very ample manner. We were, however, disappointed ; 
the whole article occupying only about two pages, and afford- 
ing a very inadequate view of the question. The writer begins 
by some observations on the definition ; in which, after havi 
teferred to a hint thrown out by Newton, and afterward 
adopted by Guyton, ‘ that an acid is a body which attracts 
strongly and is strongly attracted,” he hastily concludes that it 
1s impossible to define this class of bodies. He then proceeds 
to state that, ‘ previously to the consideration of the general 
properties of acids, it will be an advantage to give a sketch of 
the opinions held by the older chemists, concerning their 
origin and mode of action, and to examine more at large 
the theory of Lavoisier upon the same subject.’ The plan 
proposed js highly judicious, but we are obliged to re- 
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mark that it is very imperfectly executed. The sketch of the 
opinions of the older chemists is all comprehended in a few 
lines, and indeed has little pretension to this title ; while the 
theory of Lavoisier, important as.it is, and greatly as it influ- 
ences the whole of our views respecting chemical sciencé, is dis- 

atched in almost as cursory a manner, in about half a page, 
and consists of little else than the dates of the papers which he 
successively published on this subject. The article concludes 
by a list of references, a practice which is generally pursued 
in this work, and which considerably adds to its value. In the 
present instance, however, the selection has not been made 
with much judgement; after having mentioned the Encych- 
pedie Methodique, Lavoisier’s Elements, Priestley on Air, and 
Fourcroy’s system, the author concludes with Macquer’s Che- 
mical Dictionary and Cuilen’s Materia Medica. | 

The next article to which we turned was'\Adipocire ; and if 
we objected to the former as being too concise, we must cen- 
sure this as being too much protracted. Although the two 
subjects differ so much in their relative degrees of importance, 
they occupy nearly the same space. We are supplied with 
a very long abstract from the account which was given 
by Fourcroy, of the state of the bodies in the Paris burial- 
ground ; and which, though very interesting at the time when 
it was written, should have been here introduced in a condensed 
state. 

Albumen is a well composed article ; the account of its pro- 
perties is detailed with sufficient accuracy, and a due medium 
seems to be preserved between the extremes of scantiness and 
prolixity on which we have taken occasion to animadvert. 
Some important circumstances, however, are omitted. Mr. 
Hatchett’s valuable experiments on membrane, from which he 
demonstrated that the substance is principally composed of 
coagulated albumen, and his discovery that it may be converted 
by nitric acid into a substance nearly resembling jelly, are of 
the first importance, and should not have been passed over in 
silence. 

We next perused with much satisfaction the account of Alum. 
It presents first a history of the different substances from which 
alum is procurable, and afterward details the process by which 
it is obtained from them, and manufactured into the state in 
which we usually mect with it. The analysis of the different 
specics of alum is next given, with a history of the successive 
discoveries which led to our perfect knowlege of its properties 
and composition. Bergman observed that the acid was ale 
ways in excess, and that it contained potash, but we are in- 


debted to Vauquelin for a complete view of the subject. The 
| theory 
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theory of the process by which alum is extracted from the py- 
ritous ore is well understood, and the operation has-been long 
practised in this country : but we believe that the process in- 
yented by Chaptal, in which alum is formed by bringing toge- 
ther its constituent parts, has not yet been adopted here, though 
it has been long known to the chemists. It appears, however, 
to constitute a salt of greater purity than that which is formed 
on the other plan, particularly in respect to its being more free 
from iron; and we are told that in some processes, especially 
those in which alum is used in dyeing, the English alum cannot 
be employed, on account of its impurity. We shall quote the 
account of Chaptal’s process : 


‘ An attempt had been made, but with little success, at the manu- 
factory of Javelle near Paris, to prepare alum by the direct combina- 
tion of its constituent principles ; but it was not till the admirable and 
decisive experiments, in the large way, by Chaptal, published by him 
in the genuine spirit of philosophic liberality, that the practicability of 
this method could be said to be established. According to the mo- 
dern way of preparing suLPHURIC ACID, the requisite proportions of 
sulphur and nitre being’ mixed together, are brought to combustion in 
a closed chamber lined with lead ; the sulphur 1s thus acidified and 
converted into vapour, which by degrees unites with the water that 
overspreads the floor of the chamber, and forms a liquid, diluted, sul- 
phuric acid. A similar process was instituted by Chaptal, only substi- 
tuting dried clay for the water ; the result of which was so favourable, 
that a large manufactory on the same plan was set on foot ; which, 
having continued in full activity for several years, and producing alum. 
only inferior to that of La Tolfa, merits a particular description. 

_ © The chamber in which the combustion is performed is g1 feet 
long, 48 feet wide, and 31 feet in height to the pitch of the roof 
The walls are of common masonry, lined with a moderately. thick 
coating of white plaster; the floor is a pavement of bricks, set in a 
mortar, composed of baked and unbaked clay ; and this first pave- 
ment is covered by a second, in which the bricks are made to overlie 
the joints of the lower ones, and are themselves firmly connected to 
each other by a cement, composed of equal parts of pitch, tupentine, 
and wax, made boiling hot, and poured between the joints instead of 
mortar.’ The roof is of wocd, and the beams are set at much less 
distances than common; they are also channelled with deep longitudinal 
grooves, for the purpose of receiving the planks that fill up the space 
between the beams ; so that the whole of this great area of carpentry 
does not present a single nail. ‘The chamber thus constructed was 
covered on the sides and top with a layer of the cement just mention- 
ed, applied as hot as possible so as to penetrate into all the pores of 
the wood and plaster ; three more successive layers were then laid on, 
and the last was polished so as to present an uniform, even, solid face. 
In order to prevent the wood-work of the cieling from warping, it 
was covered on the outside with a thick coating of cement,anda Fight 
roof of tiles was laid over the whole. By substituting this cement 
Geren ttis . te Sete ee for 
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for a lining of lead, a vast saving was effected in the first expence ; and 
it has been. found, by long experience, to require much fewer repairs 
than even lead itself. | 
 ¢ The clay ought to be of the purest kind, such as pipe-clay ; that 

#t may contain neither lime nor magnesia, and as little as possible of 
iron. It is to be tempered with water, and made into balls five or six 

inches in diameter ; these being dried in the sun, are afterwards cal. 
cined in a furnace 5 the first effect of the heat is to blacken them, but 
soon after they become red hot, the carbonaceous matter which causes 
the blackness is burnt out. Being thus withdrawn from the fire and 
cooled, they are broken down into small fragments, and spread on the 
floor of the chamber. In this state they are exposed to the vapour of 
sulphuric acid from the combustion of sulphur and nitre ; and ina few 
days the pieces are observed to crack and open, and to be penetrated 

with slender saline crystals. ‘The earth being at length covered with 
efflorescences, it is removed from the chamber, and exposed to the 
air under shelter of a shed, that the acid may obtain its highest de- 
gree of oxygenation, and become thoroughly united with the earth, 

It is now lixiviated, and the liquor contains, in solution, little else 

than acidulous sulphat of alumine; this being boiled down to the 

roper consistence, a solution of sulphated potash (being the residue 

in the pots of combustion from which the sulphuric acid was produced 
in the chamber, and consisting of the alkaline base of the nitre combined 

with some of the sulphuric acid) is poured in, and the liquor being 
then transferred into a large vat, perfect crystals of alum are shortly 

deposited, which are afterwards refined in the usual manner. 

‘ The advantages of this process are numerous. It may be carried 
on wheneyer a supply of proper clay can be had. The space taken up 
by the works is much less extensive than what is required according ta 
the common methods, The whole manufacture is performed in at most 
one-third of the time usually necessary. A large quantity of fuel is 
saved. The extraneous salts in the mother-water are fewer ; an im- 
portant use is made of the residual sulphat of potash ; and lastly, the 
alum itself is much purer, and almost equally well adapted to fix the 
delicate dyes as that of La Tolfa, the commercial price of which is 


generally about double that of the English alum.’ 


Antimony is also a well written article. It commences’by an 
account of the different ores of this metal; after which we have 
some good observations on the method of analyzing them, 
principally taken from Klaproth. 


‘ § 2. Affay and Analysis of Antimonial Ores. 


* All the antimonial ores are easily reducible before the blowpipe 
on charcoal ; and by a continuation of the heat, they exhale a dense 
smoak of a white or yellowish colour, with little or no arsenical odour, 
and deposit yellowish flowers, or white needleform crystals, on the 
surface of the charcoal: these appearances are, however, liable ta 
considerable modification on account of the variable proportion of 
lead, arsenic, sulphur, &c. that are usually mixed with the antimony, 


A more certain, therefore, though not so expeditious a method of 
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ascertaining the presence of this metal, is to reduce 260 grains of the 
ore to fine powder, and digeft it ina moderately diluted nitro-muriatic 
acid, in which the nitrous is not more than one-third of the muriatic 
part. The clear liquor, after slow digestion for an hour, is to be 
decanted and reduced by evaporation to about half its bulk, and then 
poured into a large quantity of distilled water : a copious white pre- 
cipitate immediately takes place of antimoniat oxyd, which when 
edulcorated and mixed with an equal weight of crude tartar, is to be 

ut into a small lined crucible fitted with a cover, and by a moderate 
red heat the oxyd will be reduced into a metallic button. 

‘ The analysis of antimonial ores presents no particular difficulties, 
except such as are common to all minerals in which arsenic enters. 
The following are the substances which have been found mixed with 
antimony, viz. iron, silver, lead, copper, arsenic, and sulphur; to 
which must be added, silex and alumine, as composing the stony 
ganzue, which cannot always be entirely separated previous to 
analysis. 

‘ (a) Let 500 grains of the ore be reduced in an agate mortar to 
an impalpable powder, and afterwards mixed in a flask with 1500 grs. 
of pure nitrous acid of sp. gr. 1. 25, and 1000 grs. of distilled water ; 
digest the mixture at a temperature considerably less than boiling, for 
an hour, then pour off the clear liquor, and add nitrous acid equal to 
half the quantity first used ; digest this for a few minutes, and add 
by degrees, during the remainder of the digestion, half as much dis- 
tilled water as acid ; then pour off the clear liquor, and wash the resi- 
due with distilled water. | | 

(4) Add together the two nitrous solutions and the washings and 
drop in a saturated solution of muriated soda as long as any precipi- 
tate takes place, and allow it to stand for a few hours; pour off the 
liquor, and boil the precipitate in a little distilled water; filter and 
edulcorate. Add the washings to the liquor. 

‘ (c) The precipitate (4), consisting of muriated silver, and pro- 
bably a little arsenic, being dried in a heat just inferior to its fusion, 
is to be weighed, and reduced in a small crucible by twice its weight 
of pearlash: 75 parts of silver denote 100 of muriated silver, and if 
the produce of metal is less than that obtained by calculation, the de- 
ficiency may be set down as arsenic. 

‘(d) Te nitrous solution (4), containing a great excess of acid, is 
to be reduced to only a slight excess by the addition of potash or 
soda ; and is then to be treated with nitrated barytes for sulphuric 
acid: the sulphat of barytes thus produced, contains the sulphur of 
the ore oxygenated by the nitrous acid. This being separated, add 
a faturated solution of sulphated soda, as long as any precipitation 
takes place. This is sulphated lead. 

‘ (e) The residue of solution (d), being evaporated to dryness, is to 
be mixed with soap, and heated in a subliming flask, the arsenic will 
thus be obtained in a metallic state. 

‘(f/) Upon the insoluble residue (a) digest two or three ounces of 
nitro-muriatic acid, composed of nitrous acid 1, muriatic acid 5, 
water 3. By this the antimony, iron, and copper will be dissolved, 
together with a little alumine and eilex. Separate this from the un- 
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‘dissolved residue, and pour the liquor into three or four times its 
quantity of distilled water, and the oxyd of antimony will be precipi- 
tated. Separate this by filtration, wash, and add the washings to the 
other ert 130 parts of oxyd of antimony well dried denote yoo 
of metal. 

‘ (g) Evaporate the fluid(f/) to a small bulk, and supersaturate it 
with caustic ammoniac, the iron and earths will be precipitated, and 
the copper will be held in solution, giving it a blue colour. Separate 
the precipitate by a filter; and add iulgburic acid to the ammoniacal 
oa till it begomes acidulous, then precipitate the copper by a bar 
of clean iron. 

‘ (4) The precipitate (g) being digested with a little caustic pot- 

a, the silex and alumine will dissolve, leaving the oxyd of iron be- 

nd. 

‘ (i) The undissolved residue of (f) being dried and weighed, is — 

to be ignited to drive off the sulphur, the quantity of which is de- 

noted by the loss of weight after ignition. What remains is earth 
and a few atoms of metallic oxyd, which being fused with black 
flux, will reduce the oxyd, and render the earths soluble in water. 

¢ (4) The sulphated lead (d) is to be reduced by fusion with tartar, 
and the oxyd of antimony also by the same method : being then 
weighed separately, as much pure lead is to be added as will make the 
lead twice the weight of the antimony. The metals being melted 
es wr are to be divided into two equal parts, and subjected to cu- 
pellation ; if any silver remains, its amount is to be added to that of (c). 
Bergman’s Ess. Klaproth’s Analytical Essays. Kirwan’s Mine- 
' “yalog. vol. ii.’ : 

The characters of the metal, when obtained in a state of purity, 
are given at full length ; and then follow separate sections con- 
taining a description of its oxids, the action of acids on it, its 
sulphurets and phosphurets, and its alloys. A rather copious ac- 
count is given of the pharmaceutical preparations of antimony, 
and some report of its medical virtues. We may observe, en 
passant, that the writer, when speaking of the sulphurets of anti- 
mony, erroneously names M. 'Thenard, calling him Thenars. 

It is in our power to bestow the same commendation on the 
article Arsenic which we offered to that of Antimony. ‘The 
most important facts that have been discovered, respecting the 
. natural and chemical history of this substance, are accurately 
detailed and well arranged. An account of the ores of arsenic, 
their analysis and reduction, the characters of the regulus, the 
salts which it forms, the products of its union with oxygen, 
and its effects on the body, successively pass under review, 
forming each.the subject of a distinct section. The directions 
_ given for detecting small quantities of arsenic, where it has 

been suspected to have been taken as a poison, are sufliciently 
interesting to be laid at full length before our readers : 


‘ The medical chemist is sometimes called upon by the magistrate 


to ascertain the presence or absence of arsenic in the stomach of per- 
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sons who have died with some of the violent symptoms which warrant 
a suspicion of this nature, countenanced by appearances on dis- 
section. The presence of arsenic, in substance, in the stomach, 


is thus ascertained ; first, make a ligature round the lower part of 


the esophagus, and another at the pylorus, to prevent any of the 
contents of the stomach from spilling ; then take out this organ, 
empty its contents in a bason, and rinse the inner surface with a little 
cold water, which add to the other contents. As white arsenic, in 
substance, is generally that which is found after death by this poison, 
it will be seen in the form of a heavy white powder, from which the 


slime, and other contents of the stomach, may be washed off by re- 


peated affusions of culd water, which washings, however, should not 
be thrown away, but added to the liquid contents. Then let the 
powder be submitted to the following experiments : boil a portion of 
itina Florence flask, ina few ounces of distilled water, and filter the 
liquid solution ; add toa part of the clear liquid some water saturated 
with sulphurated hydrogen gas, or a few drops of sulphuret of am- 
monia, andif arsenic be present, a golden yellow sediment will falt 
down, which will appear sooner if a few drops of acetic acid be 
added ; add to another portion of the solution a single drop of a weak 
solution of carbonate of potash, and afterwards a solution of sulphate 
of copper, when the arsenic will be indicated by a yellowish green 
precipitate, similar to that which is known in chemistry by the name 
of Scheele’s green ; collect the sediments and dry them, or if there is. 
any of the powder to spare, take a portion of this, lay it upon red 
hot charcoal, when it will be entirely dissipated in a white dense va- 
pour, having the garlic smell peculiar to arsenic. 

6 But a portion of the white powder suspected to be arsenic should 


_be reduced to the metallic state, which may be done in the following 


"neat manner, proposed by Dr. Black: mix it with two parts of dry 
carbonate of potash, and one of powdered charcoal ; procure a tube 


eight or nine inches logg, and one-sixth of an inch in diameter, of thin 
glass sealed hermetically at one end ; coat the closedend with clay for 
about an inch, and let the coating dry ; then put into the tube the 
mixture of the powder and the flux, and if any of it should adhere 
to the inner surface, let it be brusked down by a feather; stop the 
open end of the tube loosly with a dork, and gradually heat the sealed 
‘end only, on a chafing dish of hot charcoal. The arsenic, if present,. 
will then rise to the upper part of the tube, on the inner surface of 
which it will form a thin, brilliant, metallic coating, whilst a portion 
will escape in garlic-smelling fumes. When nothing more rises from 
the heated end, brake the tube, and scrape off the metallic crust 


. formed on the upper part. Of this, lay a part on heated iron, when 


a 





', it will totally exhale in a dense smoke, with the peculiar arsenical 


smell ; put another part between two polished pieces of copper (half- 
pence, for example, rubbed quite bright), bind them together with 
‘Wire, and expose them slowly to.a low red heat ; if the enclosed sub- 
stance is arsenic, it will leave a white stain on the copper. | 

_ ©If£it should happen that no white powder is found in the stomach, 
the liquid contents when filtered along with the washings, ‘should be 
evaporated to dryness, and the residue examined in the same manuer.as 
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‘the white powder, but this would be a work of greater difficulty 
on account of the casual mixture with the other contents of thie 


stomach. ’ 
‘ By these means the presence of arsenic, even in very small quan- 


tity, may be detected by any one tolerably versed in chemical experi- 
ments ; but for greater security it may be adviseable to petform se~ 
parate and parallel experiments with the white arsenic of the shops, 
and compare the results and appearances. 


We have felt much disappointed from the perusal of the ac- 
count of Caloric, which is ill written in point of style, and con- 
tains but a very meagre sketch of the.interesting matter which 
we had expected to find. Count Rumford’s experiments on 
the immateriality of heat are noticed, and an attempt is made 
to answer them: but almost all the other properties of this 
agent, the great variety of hypotheses which have been formed 
respecting it, and the discussions to which it has given rise, 
are either passed without notice, or are referred to other articles, 
in an abrupt manner. For an account of the effects of caloric, 
we are directed to the article Heat, and to Heat we are likewise 
sent for a description of the Calorimeter. As a specimen of 
the philosophy of this article, we quote the following paragraph : 

¢ Several writers on this subject appear to us to have involved it 
in no inconsiderable degree of obscurity, by an unwarrantable distinc- 
tinction between /atent and free or sensible caloric. ‘There seems to be 
no such distinction in nature: caloric is always sensible and never la- 
tent. The proportion of it in any body is always sufficiently indi- 
cated either by its temperature or its state with regard to the counter- 
poise of those attractive and repulsive powers of which we have been 
speaking, and no change can take place in that proportion without its 
occasioning: a concomitant change in one or the other of these af- 
fections.” } 

To complete the character of this portion of the work, we must 
observe that it is farther deficient in not having any references 
attached to it. 

The next article which we shall notice is Carbonic acid. This, 
although it contains much useful information, and is not ill 
written, we cannot but consider as giving an imperfect view of 
the substance of which it proposes to treat. We expected, in 
course, to have had some account of its natural history, of the 
different hypotheses which have been formed respecting it, of 
the experiments of Dr. Black, and lastly, of the discovery of 
its composition by Lavoisier. The last of these points only is 
mentioned, and but cursorily.—This article, like the preced- 
ing, is not furnished with any references. 

The subject of Crystallization is treated in a satisfactory and 
judicious manner. The author begins by defining the term, 
and by pointing out the difference between crystallization = 

simple 
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simple aggregation. While the last applies equally to every 


solid body, the former is applicable to those only which have 


* a regular arrangement of homogeneous integrant particles.’ 
This circumstance leads us to the distinction between elemen-' 


tary and integrant particles. 


« All compound bodies may be considered as made up of integrant, 
particles, each of which is again composed of elementary ones, ‘Thus 
a mass of common salt consists of a vast multitude of little cubes, 


which are its integrant particles, each of which is resolvable into mu- 


riatic acid and soda, which are its elementary ones. With the latter 
of these crystallization has nothing to do, nor is it possible to ascer-' 
tain their forms, since they are not decomposable by means which have 


any relation to form. Thus, when a piece of common salt is pounded * 


in a mortar, the concussions that it receives are continually destroying 
the adhesion between its integrant particles ; and though it is incapable. 
of being actually and completely resolved, on account of the compa- 
rative coarseness of the instruments that we are obliged to make use. 
of, yet we see an evident approximation to this. Now a body, that 
is mechanically divisible, must be produced by the adhesion or aggre- 

tion of its constituent particles, and these, both with regard to their 
forms and the manner in which they adhere to each other, are proper 
objects of measurement and mathematical calculation. The case, how- 
ever, is widely different with regard to the elementary particles of 
which the integrant molecule are composed; these are incapable of 
being in the smallest degree separated by percussion or mechanical 
force, and therefore the mode of their combination is not capable of 
being explained by geometrical calculation.’ 

Practical directions are given for procuring crystals of the 
largest and most perfect form, and afterward an historical de- 
tail of the progress which has been successively made in this 
department of science; first by Linné, then by Rom¢ de 
Lisle, and lastly by Haiiy, of whose ingenious system we find 
a perspicuous abstract. 

We have already spoken favourably of _ some articles on me- 
tallic bodies, and we shall extend this commefidation to the ac- 
count of gold. It exhibits a good specimen of that kind of in- 
formation which may be expected in a work that professes to 
be scientific, but yet, in a certain sense, to be adapted for ge= 
neral use. The mineralogical description of the ore, its geo- 
graphical sityation, the extraction of the metal, its chemical 
properties, its salts, its alloys, and lastly its physical proper 
ties, are all detailed briefly, but with a due degree of accuracy. 


of this Cyclopedia, our readers will probably be led to form 


the articles are of very different degrees of merit, and cannot 
all be written by the same hand. Unfortunately, some of those 
which are of he most general interest, such as embrace the 
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From the view which we have now taken of the chemical part 


gne conclusion, which has forcibly impressed our minds, ‘that 
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rand doctrines that are illustrative of the philosophy of che- 
mistry, are the least commendable, and are indeed in some 
cases extremely defective; whereas many of the details on 
particular subjects, such as the description of different earth 
metals, &c. are deserving of high praise. We think that the 
articles in the latter volumes are considerably superior to those 
which occur in the former part of the work. : 













































The rst part of the XVIIIth volume of this dictionary has 


| appeared: but our preceding survey has not extended through 
) all the portions which have been published. In casually turn- 
| ing them over, however, our attention was drawn to a leading 
article in one of the most recent numbers, which we must con- 
| fess has excited not only our surprize but our- disapprobation. 
| Calculated as the work is for general circulation, and pressed 


(not unsuccessfully, we believe,) into such circulation, by all the 


industry and ingenuity of the modern art of publishing, we 


cannot imagine how the reverend and amiable editor could deem 
it consistent with the interests of that morality which it has 


| been the business of his life to inculcate and to exemplify, to 
- throw on the table of the reading-room and the parlour a physio- 


ical investigation, of which the minuteness could be required 


\ by so few readers, and is so extremely improper for so many. 
| We would ask Dr. Rees whether he would permit his young 


wife (if he should be so adventurous as to take one), or a young 
daughter, or a young sister, to peruse the article to which we 
refer ? It could not, we think, be indispensable, even in so com- 
prehensive a production as this is, to enter into the discussion 
of points which scarcely even professional men are required to 


| know: but if the insertion of the matter is to be supported on this 


ground, we can foresee no answer to the remaining question, 
«¢ Why was not the whole written in Latin ?”—as parts of it are. It 
has been cominon with anatomists to adopt this language for their 
researches; and the author might have recollected the precau- 
tion of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, in his Treatise on Original Sin, 
who, having occasion collaterally to introduce a topic of this 
tiature, expressed himself in Latin: adding, * Hoc /atinitate 
donavi, ut castis auribus parcerem:” or the more recent ex- 
ample .of Gibbon, who, indulging himself <certainly without 
excuse in details that were not fit for him to write nor for 


Ny, 


others to‘read, had at least the decorum to © veil‘them inthe - 


“ obscurity of a learned language.” We hope that Dr. Rees will 


| eonsider the subject in this point of view, when the plates which 


will illustrate the obnoxious article are constructed. 


_ : With regard to the engravings, generally, wehave before spoken 


\more than once. We think that they improve in beauty; and 
| those belonging to the arts, which are executed by Lowry, are 
particularly 
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particularly good. In this point, it appears to us, the present one 
is eminent above all other books of the same nature: we 
See 183%49h » 





Art. XIV: - Letters on various Subjects, literary, politital, and eccle- 
siastical, to and. from William Nicolson, D.D. successively Bishop 
of Carlisle; and of oe 3 and Archbishop of Cashell ; including 
the Correspondence of several eminent. Prelates, from 1683 to 
1726-7 inclusive. Faithfully printed from the Originals; and 
illustrated with literary and historical Anecdotes, by John Ni- 
chols, F.S. A.E. & P. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp.656. 16s. Boards. 
Nichols and.Son. Longman and Co. 1810. 


We have often had occasion to observe, that scarcely any de- 
partment of the library is in more danger of being over- 
stocked, than that which is appropriated to publications com- 
piled from private correspondence. _When persons of any 
celebrity die, their drawers and cabinets are ransacked for 
letters ; and even the honour of the deceased and the duties of 
friendship are disregarded, when the temptation of making 
money by the sale of the MSS. presents itself.. ‘The instance 

before us, however, is an exception to the ordinary mode of 
proceeding in similar cases. It appears* that the letters, con- 
'stituting the correspondence of Bishop Nicolson, were pre- 
served with great care by that learned prelate, and that at his 
decease they fell into the hands.of. the Rev. Edward Marshall, 
M. A. formerly of Clare-hall, Cambridge, ‘who for several 
years was librarian to the Duke of Devonshire, and late in life 
obtained the vicarage of Duxford in Yorkshire. This clergy- 
man, it is added, intended to have published them, but. died 
before he could thoroughly satisfy his mind on the subject, 
March 28, 1807, at the age of 86. Mr. Nichols, the present 
editor, purchased them in 1808, at the sale of Mr. Marshall’s 
library, and determined to offer them to the public without 
delay. While we thank him for this acceptable present, we 
must do him the justice of reporting that he has not performed 
his task in a hasty and slovenly manner. On the contrary, he 
has laboured to render these volumes complete by numerous 
biographical notices, which materially illustrate the corres 
pondence, and by brief memoirs of Dr. Nicolson’s life. The 
epistolary intercourse here exhibited occupies a space of be- 
tween forty and fifty years, in a very interesting period of our 
history, displays the literary talents of Archbishop N., and in- 
cludes the letters of a long list of illustrious and- learned men, 
who were his.contemporaries and intimates; viz. Archbishops 
Sharp, Dawes, Wake, Blackburn, and Boulter; Bishops Gib- 
son, Kennett, Atterbury, ev Robinson, Talbot, Tanner, 
a - : ang 
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and Downes; Messrs. Mander, Wallis, Evelyn, Hickes, Char- 
lett, Todd, Burscough, Pearson, Smith, Thoresby, Lhwyd, 
Wharton, Morton; Woodward, Twaites, Wilkins, Chamber- 
layne, Madox, &c. &c. “When these names first occur, a brief 
memoir is subjoined in a note at the bottom of the page, and 
the pleasure of the reader 1s much increased by these useful 
addenda.. The letters are, for the most part, rather grave than 
sprightly: if we except those of Bishop Downes, at the end of 
the second volume, which display much good humour and 
pleasantry, If, however, the generality do not belong to 
the class of light reading, they will illustrate the state of 
politics and of ecclesiastical affairs in the period to which 
they relate, and particularly will ‘develope some of the 
seeret springs of promotion in Ireland, (as the Editor observes,) 
during the latter part of the reign of George I., as these of 
Dr. Wilkins had previously done for a somewhat earlier period 
in England.’ Spann 
_ In the brief memoirs which. introduce this collection, it is 
stated that : 


‘ William Nicolson, son of the Rev. Joseph Nicolson, formerly of 
ueen’s College, Oxford, and Rector of Orton near Carlisle, wag 
born at that village in 1655. He was both paternally and ma- 
ternally of Cumberland extraction. His father was son and heir of 
Joseph Nicolson, of Averas Holme in that county, gentleman, by his 
wife Radigunda Scott, heiress to an estate at Pak Broom, in the 
parish of Stanwix ; which estate descended to Catherine, eldest sur- 
vivin Gaughier of Archbishop Nicolson. His mother was Mary 
daughter of John Brisco, of Crofton, Esq. , 
‘ In 1670, at the age of 15, Mr. Nicchean was entered at Queen’s 
college ; and in 1678 was sent by Sir Joseph Williamson, then Secre+ 
tary of State, to Leipsic, in order to get acquainted with the High 
Dutch and other Septentrional languages. ‘There he translated an 
Essay of Mr. Hook’s, towards a proof of the motion of the Earth 
from the Sun’s parallax, out of English into Latin, which was there 
printed by the Professor who had recommended the task. 
¢ July 23, 1679, he, after a short tour into France, completed his 
degree of M. A.; and, in the same year, was elected and admitted 
Fellow of Queen’s College ; and was ordained Deacon Dec. 28. 

‘ In 1680, he published an account of the state of the kingdoms of 
Poland, Derimark, and Norway, as also of Iceland, in the first volume 
of the English Atlas; whereof he afterwards composed the sécond 
and third volumes (treating of the Empire of Germany } without any 
assistance. ‘I'he same year he was sent by the Vice-chancellor-to wait 
on George Lewis Princeof Brunswick-Hanover, at Tetsworth, imhis 
way to the University, where the next day His Highness was compli- 
mented with the degree of a Doctor in the Civil Law. - 

_ * Sept. 5, 1681, he was ordained priest ; and was in that year cole 
lated by Bishop Rajubow to a vacant prebend in the Cathedral eee 
cules FW: a: Salt potas” eae “6 
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éf Carlisle, and also to the vicarage of Torpenhows and in the yeat 
following to the Arthdeaconry of Carlisle, vacint by the resignation 
of Mr. Thomas Musgrave. bess 

_ € In 1685 he wrote a letterto Mr. Obadiah Walker, Master of 
University College, concerning a Runic inseription at Bewcastle in 
Cumberland, printed in the Philosophical Transactions, Ne. 178; 
and likewise a letter to Sit William Dugdale, concerning a Runic 
inscription on the font in the church of Bridekirk, . dated at Carlisle, 
Nov. 23, 1685, and printed in the same number of thé Transactions. 

‘ Dr. Hickes mentions his’ assistance in the Thesaurus; tomi i. 
pref. p. iv. * Qui pluries a nobis in difficilibus & obscuris, tanquarti 
oraculum plané conéultus, semper ad nos responsa lucis pleha, quibus 
omhia éxplicabat, summa cum hunianitate, & siné mora dedit.” 

‘ In 1696, he published the first part of his English Historical 
Library. ‘The next year he published the second part ; and in 1699, 
the third and last part. In 1402 he published one for Scotland ; as 
he did likewise one for Ireland in 1724. 

6 Mr. Atterbury having reflected on some parts of the “ English 
Historical Library, particularly relating to Convocations,’’ our 
Archdeacon vendicated himself in a Letter to Dr. Kennett. 

‘ In 1402, on the eve of Ascension-day, he was elected Bishop of 
Carlisle ; confirmed June 3, and consecrated Jane 14, at Laribeth ; 
which promotion was obtained by the mteréest of the house of 
Edenhall. 

‘ Sept. 15, 1704, Dr. Frangis Atterbury waited upon Bishop 
Nicolson at Rose, for institution to the deanry of Carlisle. But, the 
letters patent being directed to the Chapter, and not to the Bishop; 
and the date thereof being July 15, though the late Dean (Grahme)} 
did not resign till the sth of August ; and moreover, some dispute aris« 
ing about the Regal Supremacy ; institution was then refused ; but the 
Bishop declared, at the same time, that the affair should be laid forth. 
with before the Queen: and that if Her Majesty should, notwithstand+ 
ing these objections, be pleased to repeat her commands for giving 
Dr. Atterbury possession of the deanry, institution should be given. 
The Queen was pleased, by her Secretary of State, to intimate het 
pleasure to the Bishop to imstitute the Dean; which was instantly 
obeyed.’. : 

In relating the difference between Nicolson and Atterbury, 
the Editor has m our judgment manifested a little partiality. 
It is very obvious, merely on the evidence of these letters, that 
Bishop Nicolson was actuated by a paltry feeling, unworthy of 
him, .in denying institution to Dr. Atterbury on his being aps 
pointed to the deanery of Carlisle. In his controversy also 
with Atterbury, much acrimony is apparent, very coarse lan- 

. guage is employed, and the refusal of institution was mean; 
impotent spite; because hé must have known that the Qneen 
would enforce her own appointment. So much was he irri- 
tated by his literary warfare with Atterbury, that he was weak 
enough to withhold from him the title of Dr., which the Uni- 
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versity of Oxford had conferred, calling him Mr. Atterbury : 
this offence induced the University afterward to take a revenge _ 
equally mean, and when Nicolson applied’ for his degree of 
D.D. they refused him; so that he was obliged to seek that 
honour from Cambridge, At this period, party-spirit ran high ; 
and when ‘such is the case, great men will condescend to stoop 
to mean and dirty measures.—But to pursue the notices relative 
to Bishop N. : 

¢ In 1705 the Bishop was elected F.R.S.3 and published his 
s¢ Leges Marchiarum, or Border Laws; with a Preface, and an Ape 


“pendix of Charters and Records relating thereto.”’ 


¢ In 1707, Dr. Atterbury the Dean being never at rest, and con« 
tinually raising fresh disputes with his Chapter; the Bishop endea- 
voured to appease them, by visiting the Chapter, in pursuance of the 
power given by. the statutes.of King Henry VIII. at the foundation 
of the corporation of Dean and Chapter. But Dr. Todd, one of the 
Prebendaries, was instigated by the Dean to protest against such visi- 
tation ; insisting upon the invalidity of King Henry the Eighth’s 
statutes; and that the Queen, and not the Bishop, was the local vi- 
sitor. During the course of the Visitation, the Bishop suspended, 
and afterwards excommunicated Dr. Todd: whereupon the Doctor 
moved the Court of: Common Pleas for a prohibition, and obtained. 
it unless cause shewn. In the mean time these proceedings alarmed 
the whole prelacy ; and the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote a cir- 
cular letter on the subject to all his suffragans : and very soon after, 
wards a. bill. was carried into parliament, and passed into a law, which 
took away those doubts, by establishing the validity of the local 
statutes given by King Henry VIII. to his new foundations, . 

‘ In 1713, he wrote an Essay, or Discourse, to be affixed to Mr. 
Chamberlayne’s book, containing the Lord’s Prayer in one hune 
en languages; which is most justly appreciated by Dr. 
Hickes. : : it 

‘ By King George the First he was, in 1715, appointed Lord 
High Almoner ; an office which was resigned in his favour by his 
friend Archbishop Wake. . 

‘ In 1717, a collection of papers scattered about. the town in the 
“¢ Daily Courant,”’ and other periodical papers, with some remarks 
addressed to Bishop Hoadly, were publislied by Bp. Nicolson in ag 
octavo volume. | | 

‘On the 17th of March 1717-18, our excellent Prelate was no- 
minated to the bishopric of Derry in Ireland; but was allowed to 
continue Bishop of Carlisle and Lord Almoner till after Easter. He 
was consecrated Bishop of Derry, May 2. 

‘ In the following year he wrote a Preface to the third edition of 
Dr. Wilkins’s “ Leges Anglo-Saxonice.” 

« He published seven single Sermons, — 


_© On the oth of February 1726-7, he was translated to the Arch- 
bishopric of Cashel ; but died, suddenly, on the 14th of that month; 
and was buried in the Cathedral of Derry, without any monumental 


inscription.’ 
The 
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The number of letters in this collection is 322, and the sub- 
jects of them are very various. At the commencement of the 
series, we perceive the ardor of Nicolson as a Whig, anda 
friend of the Revolution; and as we proceed, we contemplate 
the rewards which he obtained in the Church for his attachment 
to King William and the House of Brunswick. In the early 
part cf William’s reign, many persons were dissatisfied with a 
king de facto, and refused to take the oath of allegiance ; Nicol~ 
son, therefore, when he was Archdeacon of Carlisle, wrote and 
sent a temperate and sensible letter through the archdeaconry, 
to infuse into the minds of his clergy the principles of loyalty 
to the new sovereigns: which, we doubt not, had considerable 
effect in removing the scruples of good men. The letter is 
inserted in these volumes, and we had designed to quote it, but 
find it too long. | 


Before.Archdeacon N. was decorated with the mitre, and 
occupied by ecclesiastical ambition, together with the cares 


which accompany it, he was an ardent naturalist and scholar. 
He tells Mr. Lhwyd that he ¢ took pains to climb a deal of 
our hills in quest of alpine plants ;? and in another place he 
writes, like a true antiquary, of ‘ a ravishing runic monument.’ 
His letters to Dr. Woodward discuss the theory of the earth, 
with the hypotheses then invented to explain the deluge ; and 
the Archdeacon inclines to the belief that «the old vulgar ex- 


position is not to be stood to.’ Adverting afterward to Dr,’ 


Woodward’s theory of the deluge, he says : 


s I would not offer any thing that might shake the foundations of | 


so fairly promising and hopeful a structure as the Doctor’s appears 


to be. i am clearly for encouraging the ingenious inventors of all. 
new systems, and giving them leave to enjoy the honour, as well as, 


inward satisfaction, of all their pretty opinions. The world is ex- 
tremely malicious, as well as inconstant; so that neither the em- 


jres of monarchs nor philosophers can last for ever. You and I. 
need not trouble ourselves, nor run any hazards, in opposing them in. 


their youth and vigour, whatever we may tacitly think of their prin- 
ciples, ‘This earth of ours was pretty quiet till Copernicus gave it a 
whirl ; and it has never rested since. ‘Tycho’s improvements upon 
that discoverer haye had their tumes and so have Cartesius’s Vortices. 
These last are aow displaced by Mr. Newton’s grayity ; and that, as 


the author ¢onfesses, has its infirmities. Ovyr late refiners upon the 
Creation and the Deluge are unanimously agreed, that the old inter-. 


preters of Moses were all blockheads: and which of them will fur- 
nish us with a more rational and lasting ‘exposition, time must shew. 
Whether Dr. Burnet’s roasted egg, Dr. Woodward’s hasty-pudding, 
or Mr. Whiston’s snuff of a comet, will carry the day, I cannot 
foresee. Dr. Arbuthnot has well observed, that a successful theory 
must be built upon many nice inquiries, and not forwardly advanced 
on the encouragement of a few likely phenomena.’ 
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With Dr. Hickes and others, he enters into a variety of an- 

tiquarian researches: but we must pass over these, as well as 
the letters which refer to the controversy with Atterbury re, 
specting the rights and powers of the convocation ; though we 
must not omit the sly insinuation which Nicolson throws out 
against his antagonist, and which probably was retorted, that ¢ his 
conscience lies towards that kind of divinity which will keep 
a coach and six horses. Most ecclesiastics will probably be of 
opinion that this divinity, riding in state, is prefetable to tat- 
tered and perambulating divinity. 
' These letters shew to what an extent honours and prefer. 
ments in the Church, at the period in question, depended on 
the party-connections.of the day. Dr. Wilkins was refused his 
degree at Oxford in consequence of party-cabal ; and it will be 
seen by the following letter from Mr: Chamberlayne to Bishop 
Nicolson; that.merit and learning were less slender recom: 
Mendations to preferment than zealous attachment to the 
Whig or the Tory interest: ; 


‘ MY HONOURED LORD, $ Petty France, July 6, 1715 
¢ The learned Mr. Wilkins has lived a great while upon the hopes of 
my Lord of Canterbury’s * favour to him ; and a little while upon 
the slender commons of my table, to which he is heartily welcome as 
long as he pleases. But he being sensible how sad a thing it is, 
aliend vivere quadré ; and being almost at the end of his hopes and 
expectations from my Lord Archbishop ; hating an idle life, and al, 
lured by his friends in Holland, and much encouraged by Mr. Dui- 
yenvoorde, the States? Ambassador, to fix at Leyden (where there 
are two or three very old Professors, whose shoes he would have him 
wait for); I say, upon all these considerations, I fear Mr. Wilkins 
will be much sooner tired and weary of Petty France, and England 
too, than I would have him; for I find him very melancholy and 
much dejected, His heart hankers after his father’s country, but. he 
must follow his destiny, It cut him to the heart to be asked, as he 
was lately by a great man in a sarcastical manner, “ What, have not 
your Whig friends provided for you ?” mY seit 
'” © Every one considers him as a creature of the Archbishop’s ; and, 
itdeed, he has hitherto made no steps but by His Grace’s order, 
Some of his friends would have had him immediately put on the Gown 
upon his return from Holland, and as soon as they knew he was in 
orders ; but His Grace was of the contrary opinion 3 being, perhaps, 
_ at that time, not without hopes of putting him into the Bedford fa- 
mily. But the noble Lady that governs there would not hear of a 
Clergyman for tutor to the young Duke ; and, besides, insisted en 





<* Drs Thomas Tenison, who died Dec.14, 1715, 2t. 79 Mr, 


Wilkins found a better Patro in the succeeding Primate.’ 
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gather qualifications, such a8 the knowledge of the mathematicks, &c. ; 
though, if it be true that-she has accepted of an Officer in the Army, 
perhaps she may wish, in time, she had preferred Mr. Wilkins 3. who, 
T am sure, would have made his illustrious Pupil a good Christian, 
anda fine Gentleman. But he thinks no more of that ; and therefore 
allows me to tell your Lordship, and by you the rest of his friends and 
atrons, viz, my Lorde the Bishops of Lincoln *, Norwich+, and 
Oxford t that if they continue in their kind resolutions of recom- 
mending him either to the King or the Archbishop, he will be a 
meer tabula rasa, susceptible of any impressions they please to stamp 
uponhim. If they would have him go abroad of stay at home, fix in 
Oxford or London, wear a Gown or a Sword, he is ready to follew 
their directions. All your Lordships know his talents; and if you 
would beg for him but a little pension, or a less prebend, he, who 
values riches just as other Scholars, will be content with whatever you 
think he ought to accept: and you shall direct his studies as you 
please; as he will daily his prayers to God for his Benefactors, 
Pardon this long letter, my Lord ; and always command your Lord- 
ship’s most faithful humble seryant. 
oi * JoHN CHAMBERLAYNE,? 


It is pleasant to find by the sequel, that this learned man 
was promoted, honoured, and made comfortable. Many good 
letters from Dr. Wilkins are to be found in the second vor 
Jume. 

Bishop Downes’s letters, which may be termed chatty and 
friendly, contain yarious particulars relative to the state of the. 
Protestant church in Ireland. ‘We give a sample : 


‘MY VERY DEAR BROTHER, * Dublin, Sept.15, 1720. 

¢ After the very dismal account [ had of your state, under your 
own hand, before I left this place, upon which I expressed my hearty 
condolence to you, and prayers to God for you; it was extremely 
pleasing to receiye a more comfortable account from our common 
friend and good brother Meath after our arrival at Elphin, aiid yet 
later since our return from it. Yesterday morning he entertained mé 
(far better than I could him at dinner that day) by reading mea letter 
which he received from you, wrote with your usual spirit of courage 
and cheerfulness, and which spoke not only a sound mind, but body 
too; which I pray God long to continue to you, for your own, your 
friends, and the public good, | 7 

‘I spent about two months in my little hired cabin, which has been 
fitting up for me in the little town of Elphin, and upon which I have 
laid out near an hundred pounds ; and must lay out more before it. 
will be fit to receive my family, even in the Summer time. ‘The great, 
shell of the house is in sq ruinous a state, that the best use that can 
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¢* Dr. William Wake, soon afterwards Archbishop. 
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be made of it is fo pull it down, and build a more convenient one in 
ts room ; towards which it will supply me with a great deal of good 
stone and some timber. - But you will advise me to get a littl money 
in my pocket before I put my oe in mortar. 

‘ My Diocese is about seventy Irish miles in length, and has not 
above twenty clergymen in it; and but one Parsonage-house, and 
that is the Dean’s at Elphin; about which, I think, the Papists are 
more numerous than at Killala, being fifty to one Protestant. But: 
the Gentry are generally Protestants, and very loyal; and the Clergy 
are very well; and both Clergy and Laity very respectful to their 
Bishop« so that I seldom sat down but at a full table. . 

‘We have no news yet how the great posts in the Law will be filled, 
Mr. Horrison has received the King’s grant to be one of our Com- 
missioners : but when he will come over, or when there will be a Lord 
Chief Baron here to swear him (if he did come) as the Law requires, 
I knownot. Some say Sir R. Levinz will have the first cushion 1p 
the Court of Common Pleas: he himself writes that he does not 
éoubt of it, if my Lord Chief Baren has it not, and some think an. 
higher post is designed for him ;- which, I fancy, he by no means 
cevets, but would leap at a lower in England. etx 

¢ South Sea sinks apace; and its fall 1s almost as unaccountable as 
its rise, especially since this happens just after the Company had pro- 
mised to divide 50 per cent. for twelve years. ‘gies 

« Yesterday Mn. Evans and Mrs. Coburne were overturned in 
their coach by a brewer’s car in the street : but they received no man- 
ner of hurt; which was a great and happy escape, in which you will - 
as truly rejoice as . 

‘ Your’tenderly affectionate brother and servant, as 
. H. Expuin, 

* My wife joins with me in all that is kind to you and yours, [ 
have inclosed some Letters, which my Lord St, George sent me, 
though late, to Elphin; by which it will appear that he did not 
altogether slight our request.’ 


We shall close our brief quotations by transcribing a letter 
written in 17263 which is no otherwise curious than as it may 
help the reader to contrast 1811 with 1726, in the single article 
of the price of some commodities: 


¢ my LORD, [Dec. 1726. ] 
¢ F should not have been so long silent, but that I was yery unwil- 
ling to give you any trouble under your late affliction, that you have 
had for the loss of so good a child. We of her relations here have bore. 
a share with you; it is God Almighty’s will, and we must submit, 
and bear what it pleases him to lay on us, with the best resolution we 
are masters of. 7 
‘I hope this night your coachman and postillion have got to 
Derry. I took the most prudent method I thought in sending them, 
by buying two horses; which, if I am truly informed, may sell in 
Derry for near the price they cost here, and the saddles may be useful 
in the stable at Derry. ~~ ’ | wo 
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‘The price of the horses, given for servants’ boots, &c. you have 
at the fopt.of this *. My woman is with me in town, and with 
me in ofr most humble duty-to your Lordship, and very earty zee 
spects toall yours; and I am, my Lord, ee 

¢ Your most obedient humble servant, 





a d. Se d. . 
seTotwotores: = 5 °° 3s 3: "s « se -§ = & 
To two saddles andtwo bridles ‘ » .- 01490 
To paid the coachman to bear his expences , .« I 3 9 
‘To two pair of boots a ee - b>. #8 ae 
To charge of the horses after they were bought, till the : 
servant went fromhence . 9 ‘ o7 0o 
To paid earnest the coachman at hiring < é o 2 8 
£8 15 2}*- . 





As we have mentioned the Editor’s biographical notes, we 
shall add one specimen of them before we conclyde, not having, 
room for more; we take that which is appended to the first 
letter from Dr. Wake: 


* William Wake, born in Dorsetshire 1657, was educated at 
Christ’s Church, Oxford, 1672; M.A, there 1679; and, taking’ 
orders, became preacher at Gray’s Inn. He took the degree of 
D. D. 1689; and was appointed deputy clerk of the closet and 
chaplain in ordinary to King William and Queen Mary; made dean 
of Christ Church in the same year; rector of St.James’s, Westmin- 
ster, 1694; dean of Exeter 1701; bishop of Lincoln 1705: and. 
archbishop of Canterbury in January 1715-16. He was a man of 
uncommon abilities and learning ; an advocate for free inquiry and 
liberty when he was young; but age’ and preferment seem to have 
changed him a little in that respect ; at least he was far from being 
so zealous about them after his advancement to the see of Canterbury. 
He died at Lambeth, and was buried in the Bishop’s Chancel at 
Croydon, where two black marble ledgers are thus inscribed : 

1. * Depositum 
GULIELMI WAKE, 
Archiepiscopi Cantuariensis, 
qui obiit xx1v Januarii, anno Dom, MDCCXXXV& 
ztatis suze LXXIX. 
Et 
Etheldrede uxoris ejus, 
que obiit x1 Aprilis, MDCCXXXV, 
fEtatis sue Lx.” 

2. “ Underneath lyeth interred (near the remains of her parents) 

the body of Mrs. Dororuy PennyMAy, relict of Sir JAMEs Pen- 





‘ * Trifling as this bill may be considered, it forms a good contrast 
to modern expences.’ ee 
, WYMAN, 
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-YMAN, -of Thornton, in the county of York, baronet, and one of 
the daughters and coheirs of Dr. Wintiam Waxe, late lord Arch- 
bishop. of Canterbury, She died the 2d day of December, 1754, 
aged ‘55 years.” | | | 

From so miscellaneous 2 mas$ as these volumes present, it 
is impossible to extract a complete idea of the whole: but we 
can recorimen i the collection to the perusal of the curious, 


a 
het. . aed oie aie ete oh te ae tt D Y: 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
) For JUNE, 1811. “ 


' RELIGIOUS. 


Art..15. Discursory Considerations on the Hypothesis of Dr. Mac- 
daight and others, that St. Luke’s Gospel was the Jjirst written. 
By a Country Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 180. Rivingtons, &c. 
“Why four distinct Gospels, by four different authors, were neces. 

to transmit a clear knowlege of the life and public ministry of 
our blessed Saviour, in preference to on¢ complete’ Apostolical: Mee 
moir, sanctioned by the approval and testimony of all who had been eye. 
witnesses and ministers of the word, is a question which it 1s not now 
easy to solve ; and it is perhaps equally unavailing to seareh for the 
reason of the silence of f: Evangelists respecting the writings of their 
brethren. Luke, indeed, he of many who, previously to his 


i. re én A 4 th 








narrative, had undertaken a history of the life of Christ ; and though » 

he employs no severity of remark in speaking of the attempts of his 
predecessors, the very circumstance of his setting himself to compose a | 
a Gospel seems to imply a conviction of the imperfection of those 
narratives to which he refers, and precludes the possibility of our sup- 
posing that he ranked Matthew, Mark, aud John among the many 
.who are specified in his preface*. St. Luke certainly considered 
Theophilus 








— & a 





Pa 


* A Correspondent ventures on a different inference. He is of 
opinion that most of the twelve disciples of our Lord, and many of 
the other Seventy, who were afterward chosen, composed narratives 
of the transactions of Christ’s public ministry ; and that these, toge- 
ther with the Gospels now in being, constituted the Apostolic Me- 
moirs of our Saviour so often cited by Justin Martyr. He des 
sires us to recollect that St. Luke does not reprobate the composi- 
tions of those who before him had offered narratives of the life of 
Christ, which he certainly would have done had spurious Gospels merely 
been in his contemplation ;—that the purport of Luke’s preface is not 
to elevate himself above other evangelical historians, but only to assert 
his qualifications for becoming the writer of an authentic history of 
our Lord, grounded on his knowlege and patient examination of the 
subjéct ; and that he might have known of the gospels of Matthew and 
Mark, but was resolved that their testimony should not. preclude 


hisown. It scemed good to him, in spite of pre-existing documents, to 
I 3 : : present | 
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Theophilus as in want of a good history of the words and works of 
Jesus Christ, which desideratum it was his object to supply: So far’ - 
all is clear : but the question is, if authentic narratives of the life of’ © 
Christ had been composed which had obtained the sanction of the’ 
Chureh, could Luke have avoided the mention of them, and is not 
the want of reference a negative proof that the other Gospels did not _ 
exist when Luke wrote? The ‘Country Clergyman’ regards this _ 
silence as an argument for the protography of Luke’s ‘Gospel : but. 
. another question occurs, equally perplexing to solve ; if Luke’s nar- 
rative preceded thase of the other Pestectisti, how happened it that _ 
they never quote nor refer to this original gospel? This difficulty is 
obviated ix the Considerations before us by a denial of the fact. “The 
author insists that the words, Matt, u. 1. Now when Jesus was 
bora in Bethlehem of Judea, in the days of Herod the King,’’ are pal- - 
pably referential ; and he asks to what memorialist antecedent to 
St. Luke he could have referred? In our opinion, however, this 
palpable reference will be seen only by his own eyes ; and most of his 
readers will ayail themselves of the permission which he, very good 
humouredly indeed, gives them, of comparing him to the romantic 
lover who saw his mistress ** where she had not been.” . 
In suppo;ting Dr. Macknight’s hypothesis of the priority of St. . 
Luke's Gospel, this writer has displayed no inconsiderable ingenuity g, 
and his strictures on Dre. Owen, Townson, and Lardner, are in general 
much to the point : but while he exposes the slender ground on which* 
some of their assertions stand, he does not succeed to our sdtisfaction , 
in establishing the proposition which he labours with so.much energy” 
to demonstrate. It is contended that the only integral gospel * of all 





present to Theophilus such a regular commentary as his own experience. 
and inquiries had furnished. So far, we are reminded, Luke’s preface. 
speaks, and also asserts itscomprebensive range; but, unluckily for Luke, . 
the consequence which he assumes, of having related “ a// that Jesus both. 
did and taught, until the day in which he was taken up into heqven,? . 
is not borne out by a comparison of his Gospel with the other three, © 
particularly with that of St. John; whose supplemental details dero- 
gate Hon St. Luke’s history as a complete document in¢gluding gil 
that was done and taught by our Saviour. : 
* The author gives a long note to shew that evr, 2 Cor. vill. 
18. stands for a written gospel, and that St. Luke’s Gospel is meant, 
inthis passage. As well might he adduce “ My gospel,” men-- 
tioned in Romans xvi. 25., to prove that St. Paul was the author of a- 
written gospel, It is the general opinion of scripture.critics, esta-. 
blished on very good evidence, that, at the time of’ the Appstle’s: 
_ preaching, the Memoirs of the Life of Christ had not obtained the 
appellation or title of Gospels. How often is the. phrase the Gospel - 
Of Christ, or the Gaspel of God, used in the Epistles with no such re- 
erence ? With as little reason to justify him, does this Country- 
Clergyman endeavour to maintain that é eyarmo:, the epithet affixed 
to Auxas & sero; in Col. iv. 14. ‘alludes to the high Evangelical” 
Distinction of St. Luke, as having then (exclusively) wrirren- a* 
Gospel ;’ and that sezp¢ is equivalent to ivayitiisn:.” Learned dis 
-quisitiens become farcical when they labour a point against all proba... 
bility and common sense. | ii 
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the four is that of St. Luke ; and that ‘ thé circumstance of Mat> 
thew’s having omitted.to give any-account of so important a fact ag 
the Ascension appears perfectly inexplicable, on any principle but that 
of St. Luke thaving before recorded it.” We suspect that’ these ass 
sumptions would lead too far, and would render all the other gospels 
mere supplements to that of Luke; a light in which ‘we cannot 
regard them: . In short, we are under the necessity of observing that 
the ‘ Country-Clergyman’ has attempted much and accomplished lit- 
tle ; that his disquisitions age laboured with much patience, but are 
not satisfactory ; and that they are more valuable br the incidental. 
information which they communicate, than for the light which they 
throw on the proposed object of inquiry. Me gs Py Mo-y. 


Art: 16. The Twenty-fourth of St. Matthew critically examined $ 
with Strictures on the Opinions of Bishops Newton and Porteus, 
and particularly of Bishop Horsley. In a Letter to a Country 
Clergyman. By. N. Nisbett.. 8vo. pp. 74. 38. White, &c. 
' F810. ‘ , 

Learned commentators have not only “ viewed in Honier more than 
Homer knew,” but have made Evangelists and Apostles declare more 
than they ever intended. The 24th of Matthew is a case in point; 
and in consequence of its having been over explained, infidels, parti- 
cularly Gibbon, have endeavoured to bring into discredit the prophe- 
eies of the N. T. We are obliged to Mr. Nisbett, therefore, for’ 
his judicious strictures on this mis-interpreted chapter. He has fully 
shewn that it relates entirely to one subject, viz. the Destruction of 
‘Jerusalem ; and that the conjectures of those writers, who have sup- 
posed that it’ is prophetic sles of the last judgment, are altogether 
unfounded. By various quotations from the O..T., he fully. proves 
that expressions and metaphors equally strong with those which are 
employed by our Lord, in this chapter, are'used by the antient pro- 
phets m denouncing the fall of states and cities; and that the shakiag 
of the heavens and the earth alludes only to wars and political convul- 
sicns, without any farther or secondary reference to the dissolution of 
all things. ‘The letter thus concludes : : 
-€ On the whole it must appear that our Lord’s prediction in the 
xxivth of Matthew relates entirely and exclusively to the destruction 
" Jerusalem ; which our Lord considered as the final and decisive 
f to all future ages, and particularly to the Jewish nation, how 
much the nature of his character was mistaken, when it was supposed 
that he was to be.a temporal prince, to conduct them to conquest, and 
to universal empire.’ | eee we 
' Mr. N. proposes to publish a series of Letters illustrative of the 
Gospel History and Epistles. eee BVO 


Art. 17- Thoughts on the Emancipation of Roman. Catholics. By 
Mr. James Crowley, formerly a Student in the College of May- 
nooth. 8vo. 1s. Hatchard. 1811. ee 

The object of this writer is not the civil but the re/igious emanci- 
pation of the Catholics. Having in the college of Maynooth read 
and studied himself out of the belief of the Romish. Religion, he ad- 
dresses himself to the members of the church in which he was edu- 

: 10 ° cated, 
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cated, and exhorts them also to emancipate themselves from its errors.- 
He writes with great spirit and energy, like a man whois in earnest 5 
' examines in detail the distinguishing tenets of the Catholic church ; 
and contends that they are not warranted by Holy Scriptures . 

‘¢ Whoever (says he) diligently searches the Holy Scriptures: will 
assuredly find, that the doctrines to which the church of Rome im-~- 
periously requires our assent, and which are announced as the marks 
of the true church, have, in no respect, any connexion whatsoever 
with the genuine doctrines of Christ and his Apostles: and whoever 
can rescue his mind from early prejudices, and is capable of: due re- 
flection, will soon easily discover this most important and alarming 
truth, that while Christianity, as taught by the Apostles, contains the 
strongest proofs, the strongest internal evidences, of its having ori- 
ginated with God, the religion of the church of Rome, not at all 
sanctioned by Holy Writ, furnishes the mdst cogent reasons for 2 
firm persuasion of its having been ingeniously fabricated by designing 
men, under the impulse of the worst passions that belong to human 
nature — under the impulse of those passions which, of aii others, are 
the most opposite to the virtues that distinguish Christianity — under 
the impulse of those passions which have occasioned by far the greatest 
part of human misery —in a word, under the joint impulse of a lust of 
power, pride, and covetousness. And if the doctrines of the church 
of Rome — if those articles which separate it from all others, can be 
easily traced to a lust of power, pride, and covetousness, on the part 
of those by whom they were propagated, surely they ought, without 
hesitation, to be condemned, rejected, and spurned at, by every good 
and every wise, every sincere and every courageous follower of Christ.” 
; If we may believe Mr. C.’s reports, the cause of Catholicism is de- 
clining among the Irish, and learning and écriptural inquiry are liber- 
ating their minds from the dominion of sacerdotal tyranny and super- 
stition. He speaks out respecting the source and result of his own 
conviction ; and if the Catholics pronounce him to be a heretic, they 
cannot refuse him the character of an honest man. The last para- 
graph of his essay does him honour: . 

‘ The darkness, which has too long overspread the Christian world, 
is passing rapidly away. Learning is, in this country, becoming every 
year more common than before: by means of Bible societies the 
Scriptures are now universally diffused. The Irish, naturally keen, 
sharp-sighted, and fond of inquiry, are already beginning to penetrate 
_ through the delusions of the church of Rome, apd to express doubts 

which their clergy are unable to remove in a satisfactory manner : 
they are beginning to laugh at some of those things which they were 
formerly so benighted as to reverence ; and priestcraft is gradually 
becoming a favourite subject of ridicule or censure among them... For 
my part, the religion in which I was brought up, and which I often 
thought J never could forsake, has appeared to me, since. I came. to 
consider it closely, so absurd, in some respects ; so heathenish, -in 
others ; so slavish, so inconsistent with the greatness and happiness. of 
my native country ; so unlike true Christianity ; and so far. from the 
road to salvation; that although all my family profess it, J ‘could 
never experience composure of mind; never look with any degree ‘of 
confidence, 
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confidence, to the enjoyment of eternal happiness hereafter ; not’ evet 
console myself with the thought of having done my duty, and merited 
the intercession Of our Lord and Saviour Jestis Christ, until I had’ 
thus endeavoured to open the eyes of my fellow Christians to the 
alarming errors which I have discovered ; and it is my earnest wish 
that they may “search the Scriptur¢s,” for in them they have the 
words of. eternal life.? _ ETS Bot 
What a specimen of the fruits of Maynoeth Collegef - Mo. 


Ast. 18. Commentaries on the C orruptions and erroneous Doctrines 
¥ the Roman Gatholic Religion. By the Rev: James Lovell Moore, 
icar of Bengeo near Hertford, &c. Printed for the Author and 
sold by him at the Vicarage. r2mo. pp. Ibo. = hd 
‘Though we are inclined to. doubt the fact, so roundly stated in the 
preface to this pamphlet, that ‘ the Romish Superstition is making large 
strides on the Reformed Religion,’ it may be very proper im a protes- 
tant, who is adverting to the circumstances of the times, to expose the 
corruptions and errors of the Catholic System. Mr. Moore has gone over 
the ground in a popular way ; and while the press is free, and the aus 
thority of Scripture is maintained, his mode of reasoning must prevail, 
¥f ¢ our scriptural foundation must demolish that of tradition, general - 
councils, and papal decrees,’ need we fear the result of fair argument, ' 
and be alarmed for Protestantism if the Catholics obtain a full tolera- 
tian? The claim of the church of Rome to supremacy can never be 
“substantiated. If St. Peter’s power of conferring it’ be admitted, 
: which cannot be allowed, this supremacy must belong to the church , 
ef Antioch, rather than to that of Rome, because he was first Bishop 
of the former: but all arguments deduced from St. Peter’s functions 
gs an apostle are ridiculous. He could never confer an infallibility 
which, it is clear from the evangelical history, he never possessed. 
Mr. M. concludes with an account of the manner in which a liberal 
Roman catholic would reason on his conversion to protestantism ; and. 
we have an jnstance in the preceding article that this mode of argu- 
ing is actually adopted by enlightened catholics. Let not, therefore, 
the writer of these commentaries suppose that his church is in danger. 
Popery may now say of Protestantism what John the Baptist said of 
eur Lord, He must increase ; but I must decrease.’’ p° 


» 








POETRY. 


' Axt.19. Poetical Pastimes. By James Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo, 
7s. Boards. Carpenter. 1811. . 

That poetry which may serve as a pastime to the writer is often sad 
time-killing stuff to the hearer or reader. If Mr. Fitzgerald was 
* more zealous in the pursuit of pleasure than of fame,’ why did he 
turn author, and oblige us to tell him that his careless, indolent, 
amatory, bacchanalian muse is not proper for public exhibition ? The 
watmth. of youth is no apology in our court for odes more warm than 
decorous ;. for epigrams without point ; for verses. wanting both 
shyme and rhythm ; and for numbers which are constructed without 
regard et Our poetical readers will not be able, even with’ 





stian charity, to tolerate such specimens as these : 
, ¢ Virtues 
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‘ Virtue, too, is a good; but-then - 
T leave it to the C1 ergymen, 
Who understand its varied hue ‘ 
Better than I, or say they do.’ P. 60. 


* Cruel breasts, we hop’d to woo in, 
Often prove our utter ruin.’ P. 78. 


‘Well, tho’ his garret’s rather shy, 
I see, said George, my friend feeds high.’ 123. 
¢ Epitaph. 
© On one Building-Mad. 


¢ The Tenant of this narrow house 
Was building all his time ; 
Yet until he came here, he vows 
No house e’er fitted Aim.’ 


An Epitaph on a Reaper tells us that 


‘ He cut his way thro’ country, town— 
But time at last has cut him down.’ 


When town is introduced without reason, and only for the rhyme, it 


is time to cut Mr. F. up, not,down. M oy: 


Art. 20. The Nun: an amatory Poem, with various desultory 
Poems. By an Officer of the Royal Navy. Crown 8vo. gs. 6d. 
Boards. Ebers. 1811: 

The Nun who becomes the heroine of a young midshipman’s Muse 
will not be suppdsed to have much nun’s flesh about her: but here 
she is made more frisky than she ought to. be, in verse which is sent 
on shore for the purpose of publication. As custodes morum, we 
must tell this young officer of the Royal Navy, that he is an amatory 
writer who is oo warm by half, especially in his ¢ Nun’ and his 
‘ Fancy ;’ in the other pieces he is more calm: but love is the pre- 
vailing subject. For poems composed at sea, between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty, in the leisure moments which the intervals of 
duty asa midshipman afforded him, some indulgence may be claimed : 
but it was not decorous to publish them afterw ard, and by subscription 
too. Did he send the Nun round to his subscribers as a specimen ? 
We copy the shortest poem, intitled 


‘ IMPROMPTU on making Land. 
¢ Think, lads, on the approaching hour, 


When ove: and every softer power, 
Will claim you for their own. 
Clasp’d in a parent’s aged arms, 
Or gazing on a Delia’s charms; 
‘A flower scarcely blown.’ 


This naval officer has not aimed at high polish, and shou!d have 
remained satisfied with the applause of his mess-mates. 


Rev. Jung, 1811. ie Arts 
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Art. 21. The Genius of the Thames 2 Wyrical Poem, in Two 
Parts. By Thomas Love Peacock. Crown 8vo. 7s. Boards, 
Hookhams. 1810. ) 

This is an elegant little volumes The description of well-known 
scenery on the banks of the most delightful of rivers would offend us 
indeed, if it were not well executed: but we have read this poem 
with considerable satisfaction. It revives a thousand agreeable re. 
collections in a natural and pleasing manner. The versification is 
flowing and easy, and occasionally diversified with a very harmonious 
effect, The language, too, is correct, generally speaking ; and the 
author has produced a composition which on the whole is so good that 
it deserves to be better. We shall therefore attempt to admonish him 
of some few faults and inaccuracies which disfigure his ‘pages; and 
which, if he writes again, we doubt not that he will avoid, since his 
taste seems to be classical and refined. The following expressions 
are not to be passed without critical condemnation : 


« Sweet was the choral song’, 
When in Arcadian vales, — 
Primeval shepherds twined the Aonian wreath,’ &c. &c. 


This confused common-place would have required correction in a 
schoolboy’s exercise. ‘ Thirst-crazed wretch’ is a weak effort for 2 
strong epithet. ‘ Invert the field !’ for * plough’ it, is very forced. 
.* Labour decking shades with beauty’ is an aukward metaphor. 
¢ Hymn, grim, and dim,’ are unpleasing as successive rhymes. “Ah! 
sure,’ is below the dignity of lyrical poetry. — A few other errors 
eccur, which we do not notice: but we must remind the author that 
the glory of having fostered Newton belongs to Cambridge, not to 
Oxford, as he seems to suppose, by joining Newton’s name with that 
of Locke, when celebrating the honours of the latter university. 

We select two passages, which we think are very creditable to the 
writer’s abilities, -A Roman soldier is described as in the act of vio- 
lating the sanctuary of a Druid, in the wood which once covered the 
aite of London : 


—‘ Feelings wild, and undefined, 
Rush’d on the Roman Warrior’s mind : 
But deeper wonder filled his soul, 
When on the dead still air around, 
Like symphony from magic ground, 
Mysterious music stole ; 
Such strains as flow, ‘when spirits keep, 
Around the tombs where wizards sleep, 
Beneath the cypress foliage deep, 
The rites of dark solemnity : 
And hands unearthly wildly sweep 
The chords of elfin melody. 
The strains were sad: their changeful swell 
And plaintive cadence seemed to tell 
Of blighted joys, of hopes o’erthrown,. 
OF nxental peace for ever flown, 
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Of dearest friends, by death laidlow, - = — “ 
And tears, and unavailing woe. ott Loar 
Yet’ something of a sterner thyil] ug 
With those sad straing consorted ill, -a 
As if reyenge had dared intrude 


On hopeless sorrow’s darkest mood, : 
The next extract which we shall make is from the second part, 


~ 


where, after having described the course of the Thames as far a 
‘Twitnam, the quthor naturally lingers on that favourite shore; 


‘ The stream expands ; the meadows fly ; 
The stately swan sails proudly by; 
Full, clear, and bright, with devious flow, 
The rapid waters murmuring go: Ct AG 
shores, 


Now open Twitnam’s class: 
Where yet the moral muse deplores 
Her Pope’s unrivalled lay ; 
Unmoved by wealth, unawed by state, 
He held to scorn the little great, 
And taught life’s better way, 
Though tasteless folly’s impious han 
Has wrecked the scenes his genius planned 3 =» 
Though low his fairy grot is laid *, | 
And lost his willow’s pensive shade ; — 
Yet shall the ever-murmuring stream, 
‘That lapt his soul in fancy’s dream, 
Its vgles with verdure cease to crown, 
Ere fade one ray of his renown. 
§ Fair groves, and yillas glittering bright, 
Arise on Richmond’s beauteous height ; 
Where yet fond echo warbles o’er 
The heayen-taught songs she learned of yorey — 
From mortals veiled, ’mid waving reeds, 
The airy lyre of Thomson sighs, 
And whispers to the hills and meads ¢ 
“ In yonder. grave a Druid lies !? 
The Seasons there, in fixed return, 
Around their minstrel’s holy urn 
Perennial chaplets twine : 
Oh! never shall their changes greet, 
Immortal bard! a song more sweety: 
A, soul more pure than thine !? . 

A few notes are subjoined, which serye to manifest both the learn. 
ing and the taste of the writer. ! Hod . 
Art. 22. The Adventures of Ulysses : on the Return to Ithaca, A 

classical Drama from Homer. By Mr. James Mendham, jon, 
— Bvo.. pp, 60. 28.°6d. Sherwood and Co. -3812. , 

Since books and pamphlets are ysually purchased for instruction 
pr amusement, not for the sake of affording readers an opportunity 
of exercising sheir charity, we are inclined to believe that the apped 

* We believe that the Grotto still remains, Rey. 
P 2 Whig 
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‘hich Mr. Mendham makes to their generosity will be thrown away, 
when he remarks in his preface that ‘the less merit there is in the 

iece the greater will be their-kindness in fostering it.’ No man wilk 

lame Mr. Mendham for rejecting the silly conceit of No man which 
disgraces the Odyssey ; and.as by his theme he was constrained to fol-- 
low the outline of Homer, he will not be blamed: for the generak 
management of the incidents in Polypheme’s cave, in Circe’s bower, 
on the Stygiam shore, and in the palace of Ulysses at Ithaca : but -his 
poetry will expose him to ridicule and censure. Indeed, he has no idea 


of blank-verse, which will be evident’ from Ulysses’s speech to Po- 





lypheme : 
: ‘From Troy’s fam’d fields we come,. sad wanderers: 
O’er the waves. Behold the reliques of the 


Grecian train, thro’ various seas, by 
Various perils thrown, and forc’d by storms 
Unwilling on your coast ;.far, far from our 
Destin’d course and native shore. Such was our 
Fate, and such high Jove’s command, nor what we 
Are befits us to deny, the friends of 

God-like Agamemnon, a chief in arms, . 
Of mighty name, who taught proud Troy and all | 
Her sons to bend. Victors of late, but ah ! 
Most wretched suppliants now, imploring. 
Here thus humbly at thy knee, succour,. 
Assistance, and thy friendly roof. Respect 
Us human, and relieve us poor ; at least 
Bestow some hospitable gift, ’tis what 

The happy to the unhappy owe, ’tis 

What the gods require : revere those gods, the 
Poor and strange are their constant care ; to 
Jove their cause and their revenge is due, he 
Wanders with them, and he feels their wrongs.’ 


In an Air at p. 39. for the sake of the measure, Mr. M. converts 
ghosts into the maaes of horses. MM. 
oy. 








MEDICINE, &e. 


Art. 23. Pharmaccpaia Offcinalis Britannica, being a new and cor- 
rect Translation of the late Edition of the London Pharmacopeeia; 
with which are incorporated, in alphabetical Order, all the Formule 
of the Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges ; together with Notes expla- 
natory of the diffrent Processes. By Richard Stocker, Apothecary 

- to Guy’s Hospital. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Boards. Johnson and Co. 1810. 

; The Pharmacopeeia, as published by the College, was obviously 
not adapted for general use, and Dr. Powell’s translation unluckily 

did not supply all the deficiencies of the original, while it was 

still more unfortundte in being very inaccurate. Under these cir- 

eumstances, Mr. Stocker’s work must be regarded as a valuable per- 
formance ;.since it corrects the errors of Dr. Powell, affords the ne- 
cessary additions to the Pharmacopeeia of the College, and at the 

Samig time possesses. the farther advantage of presenting a comparative 

view of the three Dispensatorics of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin. 


We 
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“We have, on more than one occasion, lamented the inconvenience that - 


must arise from the diversity subsisting between these works ; and 
we cannot but hope that the good sense and liberality of the age may 
-effectually remedy. this evil, by the composition of an authorized 
Pharmacopeia Britannica : but, until something of this kind be ac 
complished, Mr. Stocker’s publication may be regarded as the best 
substitute of which we are in possession. Since it is more immediately 
intended for the use of the Southern part .of the island, the London 
Pharmacopezia is properly made the standard of comparison, to which 
the others are referred ; and different typographical marks are adopt- 
ed, by which the reader is informed how far the processes and direc- 
tions of the originals differ from each other. In one respect, the 
author deviates See his general plan, his motives for which are thus 
explained : | 7 

‘ As there is a.material difference in the arrangement adopted by 
each college in the formation of its Pharmacopceia, and the nomen- 
clature introduced by the Edinburgh College more especially ‘varies 
from that of the others ; as the titles both of the more simple and of 
the compound medicines have in all of them been influenced by the 
state of general science at the period of their respective publications ; 
and as the language of Chemistry, from the important discoveries of 
modern philosophers, is undergoing continual and almost daily 
change, it has been judged advisable to dispose the whole of the for- 
mule in alphabetical order, adopting the nomenclature of the London 
College as the general standard of reference.’ i | 

The question is.not of much moment :, but, .on the whole, we think 
that the work would:have"been more perfect, had the system of the 
London College been followed ; not because we consider that system 
‘as particularly good, but because it wauld have been more consistent 
with the general principle on which this volume is conducted. | 

_ We meet with several observations which lead us to conclude that 
the author is experimentally acquainted with the subject on which he 
yerites ; a qualification in which Dr. Powell was too.evidently defici- 
ent. A single example, but that a very important one, will be suf- 
ficient to illustrate and establish our opinion. ‘The following is Mr. 
Stocker’s note on the preparation of tartar emetic : | 

‘ When certain of the oxyds of antimony are boiled with super- 
tartrate of potash in water, the oxyds unite with the excess of acid, 
and form triple salts, consisting of tartaric acid in combination both 
with the metallic oxyd and with potash. } 

‘ For the preparation of this important article, the Edinburgh 
College has selected a washed crocus of antimony, the Dublin recom- 
mends the powder of Algaroth, while the London has introduced a 
new oxyd, which Dr. ‘Powell states ‘to have been thought upon'the 
whole most uniform and definite, and yielded whiter ‘crystals.’’ 
There is however’ too much reason to apprehend that, in following 
the directions given in the London Pharmacopeia, the expectation 
of the operator will not always be realized. In repeated trials, even 
with the oxyd obtained from Apotheéaries’ Hall, the translator has 
never yet succeeded in procuring tartarized antimony in its uaual 
rystalized form, and possessing its ordinary activity.” -- ----..--- 
ey iin Arts 
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‘ Art.’24:. A Commentary on the Treatment of Ruptures, particularly i d 
in a Sie of Strangulstiod: By Edvard Gcotteees Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, &e. 8vo: pp. 95. 38: Highley, 
Mr. Geoghr gas states the object of his work, and his motive for 

“publication, in lofty terms. He thus commences; ‘ I am induced to 

publish the following observations, in the opinion that they afford an 
explanation of the phenomena attendant on strangulated hernia more 
satisfactory than any which has hitherto appeared, and that they lead 
to important improvements in the mode of treatment.’ He goes on to 

“jnform us that it is not against the mode of operating, but against the 

‘previons management of the patient, that his objections lie ; and he 

“particularly specifies his dissent from all the authors who have written 

“on the subject, with respect to what is usually called the taxis. He 

_then quotes the directions which are given by the most celebrated sur. 

geons, Pott; Bell, Cooper, and Lawrence; and, undismayed and 

“uninflueneed by such great authorities, he declares his opinion that 

they ate mistaken both in principle and practice. They all consider 

“a hernia as a displaced viscus, which must be pushed back into its nae 

‘tural situation ; and if this cannot be done by the most aga a 

- nore and more force rhust be employed until it is accomplished, Mr. 

‘Geoghegan, on the contrary, regards the mere displacement as the 

Teast important part of the injury ; and he conceives that the reduction 
would be a¢complished with setleet facility, were it not impeded by.a 
Certain degree of inflammation which is induced, and still more by the 
intestine being distended with flatus; We must therefore proceed on 

‘the plan of using the means which may be most effectual for reducing 

‘the size of the hernia, and obviating inflammation ; for which pur- 

“pose he relies on the application of cold, and tobacco-injections; and 

“bleeding he considers as often'a necessary precursor. The work 1s 

ill written, and does not impress the reader with a very favourable 

“notion ‘of the writer’s talents; yet it- contains ‘some ideas which are 

‘Not totally unimportant, and which, in abler hands, might lead to 

useful modifications of the present practice. Bos, 


Art. 25. An Enguiry into the Gauses producing the extraordinary 
Addition to the Number of the Insane, together with extended Obs | 
servations on the Cure of Insanity. With Hints as to the better 
Management of public. Asylums for insane Persons, directed with a 
view to their more immediate Relief, as well as the Diminution of the 
Charges appropriated to their Support. T’o which. are annexed, 
some necessary Observations in Reply to Doctor Andrew Halli- 
day’s ‘‘ Remarks on the present State of the Lunatic Assylums 
in Ireland *.’? By William Saunders Hallaran, M. D. Physician 
to the Lunatic Asylum at Cork, &c. 8vo. -pp.1z0. Printed 
at Cork; and sold by Longman and Co. London. 1810. 

_ Dn Hallaran writes in rather a pompous style, and with much 

flowery declamation, which betrays a defect both of taste and of judg- 

ament; yet; as he appears to have had expetience in the treatment of 

Ansanity, and as he maintains some decided opinions on practical points, 

‘we think that his work deserves attention. He takesit for granted that 
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the number of insane persons has of late years considerably increased in 
Ireland, but he gives no proof of this fact ; since it is obvious that the 
mere circumstance of the-increased number of insane persons, in the 
ingtitution to which he is attached, may be otherwise explained. This 
augmentation, however, is in itself not improbable ; and the two causes 


which he assigns for it, viz. the agitation of mind excited by the un- | 


settled state of the country, and the greater use of spirituous liquors, 
appear to be sufficiently powerful for the production of the disease. 
The existence of the former of these causes is but to@ well krewn, 
and we fear that the latter is a daily-spreading evil. | 
.The author takes some pains to discriminate the cases of insanity, 
with respect both to their symptoms and their treatment, into such as 
originate primarily from mental causes, and such as seem to depend on 
some organic derangement, especially that of the liver. There may 
be a foundation for his diagnosis, but he has not traced it with sufficient 
accuracy to enable us to make much practical use of it; and we ap- 

' prehend that all which we can do at present is to inquire carefully 
into the previous history of the case, and then apply our remedies: 
according to the most urgent symptoms. ‘The part of the work 
which appears to us the most valuable is that which contains the re- 
marks on the method of cure. We have first some sensible ovservations 
on the general management of the insane, and afterward on the pare 
ticular-remedies. Dr. H. is a great advocate for the purgative system, 
from the existence of symptoms which indicate a disordered state of 
the stomach and bowels, and especially from frequent experience of 
the benefit that is derived from this plan. He observes, 


¢ Speaking generally of it, 1 would say thus far, that it is almost 
invariably the first and most important consideration to be attended 
to during the progress of an insane paroxysm. At the conclusion, 
and even at the more advanced period of convalescence, it will be 
found of the utmost consequence, not only by subduing the frequent 
disposition to a recurrence of the symptoms, but also confirming the 
point of recovery by a moderate continuance of it, long after the dis- 
order has ceased to make its appearance.’ 


Dr. Hallaran gives a very decided testimony in favour of the ver- 
tical swing which was contrived by Dr. Cox: 

‘ From having repeatedly found the want of some such subduing 
power, I was not slow in taking advantage of Doctor Cox’s obser- 
vations on this subject, and accordingly sat about erecting machinery 
for this purpose, immediately on the publication of the first edition cf 
his book. Having completed it to my satisfaction, I have been en- 
abled, in a most ample manner, to put fairly to the test the extent of 
credit due to this invention; and where I feel myself called upon, 
from a sense of duty, to make areport upon a matter of so much im- 
portance, I also feel the most particular satisfaction, ia having it fully 
in my power to acknowledge the debt owing to Doctor Cox by the 
public.at large, for the value of his labours, and especially for his 
excellent ahaa of the circulating swing, as “ a moral and me- 
dical mean’? in the cure of insanity.’ 

These remarks, we think, are very important ; and, after the inde- 
pendent testimony of two ie ts unconnected with each. caer 
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in favour of a remedy of such easy application, we conceive it to be 
the duty of all persons who are intrusted with the care of lunatic. 
asylums to give the swing a fair trial. ‘The Doctor speaks also in a 
very decided manner of the good effects of digitalis, which he has 
found useful not in subduing the violence of the maniacal paroxysm, 
when an increase of arterial action has taken place, but when a 
state of languor or debility has supervened, without any abatement 
of the mental derangement ; and especially when the patient has suf- 
fered from want of sleep. | . 

_ As we have already remarked, Dr. Hallaran seems to write from 
experience, and we should therefore be inclined, in most instances, to 
pursue the practice which he recommends; yet, on the other hand, 
it must be confessed that he has fallen into the common error of over- 
estimating the value of the remedies which he suggests, and of raising 
in the minds of the inexperienced such expectations as must lead to 


disappointment, | Bos > 


Art. 26. A practical Treatise on Tinea Capitis Contagiosa, and 
its Cure; withan Atte:npt to distinguish this Disease aon other 

A ffectious of the Scalp; and a Plan a the Arrangement of cuta- 
neous Appearances, according to their Origin and Treatment ; in- 
cluding an Enquiry into the Nature and Cure of Fungi hematodes 
and Nevi materni. 'The whole exemplified by Cases. By W. 
Cooke, Surgeon, at Brentford. 8vo. 10s. 6d, Boards. Cra- 
‘dockand Joy. 1810. . Pili: | | 
he disease which forms the principal subject of this treatise, al. 
though uot one of those which are dangerous to life, is often ex- 
tremely. distressing to the feelings of the patient ; and nowithstanding 
that its cure is frequently accomplished without difficulty, instances 
, sometimes arise in which it appears to bafile all our resources. We 
were glad, therefore, to receive a work promising to enter into a full 
investigation of the complaint; to point out those circumstances by 
which it might be certainly recognized ; and lastly, to put us in pos-' 
session of an infallible means of curing it. How far these promises 
are fulfilled, it must be our business to examine. er eae 
Mr. Cooke begins by an account of the disease, and some ani- 
madyersions on the descriptions that have been given by other au- 
thors. An attempt is then made to distinguish between the true 
tinea and aspurious yariety. ‘The symptoms of both appear to be very 
similar, and, as far as external characters are concerned, the only 
diagnostic circumstance is the falling-off of the hair in the proper 
tinea. The most important differences between them, however, con- 
sist in the genuine tinea being alone contagious, and in its being merely 
local and requiring only local remedies ; whereas the spurious disease 
appears to be symptomatic of a constitutional affection, and is gene- 
rally cured by the removal of those causes which act on the consti- 
tution at large. The establishment of these points comprizes nearly 
the whole of what appears to us of much value in the volume of Mr. 
Cooke: but they are points of importance; and supposing them to 
be decidedly proved, we should have made a real advance in our 
knowlege. The following is the author’s description or definition 


of the disease : ; 
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‘ Tinea capitis contagiosa:L:offer as aterm for the following morbid 
appearance ; namely, a slightly raised scurfy patch, suddenly attack- 
ing the scalp, accompanied with itching, and a separation of the 
hairs :—it generally commences in the form of .a ring, in the centre 
of which the hairs at first remain, till the disease gradually spreads, 
when baldness succeeds, with occasional ulceration of parts of the 
scalp, denuding the pericranium ; in which state it has been commonly 
known by the appellation of scald-head.’ 

Mr. Cooke then refers to a number of writers, both antient and 
modern, in order to prove that his distinction between the two species 
of the disease was either unknown or disregarded by them. If any 
doubt yet remains on the subject, it cannot be from an uncertainty as 
to the question whether other authors believed in the existence of two 
distinct species of the tinea, but whether Mr. C. be justified in his at- 
tempt to form those two distinct species. We are disposed to think 
that a foundation for the opinion exists: but at present the fact rests 
almost entirely on his own authority ; and on medical subjects the 
concurrence of two or more testimonies is absolutely necessary. Mr. 
Cooke, however, is not satisfied with having established a distinction 
between the two diseases, but has formed an hypothesis to ac- 
count for the variation, by supposing that the two species differ in 
their seat, or in the part of the skin which they primarily affect. The 
real tinea, in which the hair falls off, depends on a diseased action of 
the vessels of the cellular membrane, which nourish the bulbs of the 
hair ; while the membrana vasculosa, which lies immediately under the 
cuticle, is the seat of that species in which the hair remains. ‘The 
exciting causes of this latter sort appear to be that state of the 
gums which attends dentition, and a constipated or irregular condi« 
tion of the bowels. Washing the head, applying to it the oiled cap, 
lancing the gums when they are the exciting cause, or giving purga- 
tives when the bowels are in fault, are generally found to remove the. 
scurfiness of the head; while the contagious tinea requires no consti- 
tutional remedies, but is relieved by the application of strong stimu- 
lating ointments, of which the most useful is the nitric-oxyd oint- 
ment of the new Pharmacopeeia.—These observations will, we think, 
be found to embrace all the practical information which Mr. Cooke 
has bestowed on his readers, and we are disposed to receive it with 
some reliance: but, though we feel grateful for this addition to our 
stock of knowlege, we should have been more thoroughly pleased if 
the work had been written with less confidence, with less parade of 
learning, and with fewer quotations, which in general are of no use 


‘but to display the reading of the author. Bos. 


POLITICS. 7 
Art.27. The Impress considered as the Cause why British Seamen 


desert from our Service tothe Americans; witha Review of the En- 
couragemeut now held out by the Royal Navy, and the Means in our 
Power of abolishing the Impress. 8vo. pp.29. 18 6d. Lultman., 
Those who are qual:fied by education to thuk tor themselves on- 
the principles of Government, and whose leisurs admits of that cone 
jinued reflection which is seldom within the power of public function- 
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aries, must often eXperience #irprise on considefing the measure’ even 
of those who are styled the moat vigilant administrations. If we look 
to the»Contineat, we observe Bonaparte propagating the most bitter 
hatred of ‘himself and his government, by enforcing the conscription 
throughout Italy, the North of Germany, and other quarters, whose 
levies, when called into action, take the first opportunity to forsake 
his-standards : if we look at home, we find, among deoumedi 
of mismanagement, that, by oyr adherence to an antiquated system of 
mercantile policy,..cur commerce to both the Indies, instead of aug- 
menting our resources, threatens to become a serious burden to the 
tmother-country. Among those unnecessary and pernicious measures, 
we have ‘no-hesitation.in ranking the impress of seamen ; a custom the 
maintenance of which we all lament, but which most of us persist in 
gravely ‘considering as indispensable to our naval grandeur. It has 
always appeared to us that, if the situation of seamen in the navy be 
rendered ¢omfortable, no more necessity for compulsion will exist in 
that ‘than in other occupations; and the author of the little tract 
before -us informs his readers, that a most material improvement in the 
condition of the seamen in the navy has taken place since the begin- 
ning of the war of 1793. ‘Their provisions, which in former ine 
were often inadequate, are now ample; their pay has been doubled; 
aud in-regard to that important article, prize-money, the shares .of 
the able seamen have been considerably increased. In the merchant- 
service, the seaman’s task is more laborious, and his consumption of 
clothing is greater, without either regular medieal assistance or a pen- 
sion in. case of ‘bodily hurt. The disadvantages of service ina pri- 
vateer are still more serious; the danger of bodily injury being great, 
that of ‘capture being considerable, and no provision being made in 
return for either. A country-labourer, with only twelve ‘shillings 
a-week, out of which every thing must be found, is much worse situ- 
ated than the seaman in the navy, who has seven shillings a-week, with 
board, ‘lodging, and the chance of prize-money. So substantigl are 
these advantages, that the author of this pamphlet concludes that 
nothing but the compulsory entrance, and the state of habitual 
restraint, would make seamen undervalue the navy. Were they to 
enter voluntarily, and to be admitted to greater liberty in going on 
Shore, we should hear much less of their murmuring or attempting 
to run. Our sailors would in that case feelin regard to the service 
what'the Irish would have felt in the case of the Union,—much better 
pleased with it, if it had not been forced on them. 

The writer supports his reasoning bya reference to the conduct 


+4 ¢qof the Marines, none of whom are pressed, and whose bounty is ins 


' ““ferior to that of the army, yet their recruiting goes on with facility. 
On the 21st of March 1809, were employed 
Seamen in our navy - - 983500 
Marines - - - 3154.00 


Seamen in our Mercantile Navigation 157,000 
The-duties of marines on ship-board are now more various than 
‘formerly, since they not only work at the great.guns, but manage on 
‘deck the ropes and other powers which sustain the yards and sails. 
“The author-recommends that both the range of their duties and the 
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‘amount of their numbers, as a corps, should be iacteased. An augy 
mentation of the marines would countervail any temporary diminution 
of our seathen, which might result from allowing to them a greater 
latitude in -going on shore; we say tempo dithinution, because 
‘we are perfectly satisfied, with this writer, that the ultimate effect 
of this state of liberty would be a great increase in our seamen ges 
nerally, and particularly in those of our navy. It would draw seae 
men from their concealment, it would increase the number of youths 
who are brought up to the occupation, and would cut short the 
alarming emigration to the American servicee—We decline to enter 
into any discussion of the propriety of the author’s reeommendatioa 
to recruit the marines from the mihtia: But we are disposed to agree 
with him very fully in other respects ; and we-conclude our notice of 
his tract by quoting the very satisfactory statement (p.25.) in sup- 
port of the argument from the improved health of our navy, that 


“out of 10,000 men employed last year off Toulon, the bia P 
0. 


_ of deaths did not exceed sixty.’ 

Art. 28. A Constitution for the Spanish Natton, presented to the 
Supreme Junta of Spain and the Indies, 1st November 1809, by 
Alvaro Florez Estrada, Attorney-General of the Principality of 
Asturias. Translated from the Original by W. Burdon. 8vou 
pp- 54. Sherwood and Co. 
Sefior Estrada was among the earliest opponents of Bonaparte in 

the province of Asturias, and was one of the deputies who, it will be 
recollected, repaired #0 London three years ago to solicit the co- 
operation of our arms. ‘He has thus approved himself from the ‘be- 
ginning a friend to liberty ; and the present performance is composed 
ii the spirit of a true patriot. He dates the downfall of Spanish 
freedom so far back as the loss of her Cortez, and insists with re- 
peated arguments on the necessity of admitting the people toa deci 
sive influence in the government. He is a zealous advocate for the 
liberty of the press; and with an extent of philosophic decision which 
we scarcely expected from a native of Spain, he boldly pronounces 
that all the evil of so¢iety originate in the prevalence of ignorance, 
* Man,’ he says, ¢ is never unjust but when he is timid or ignorant ; 
and he is timid or ignorant only because he is not free.” Sefior Es- 
trada’s plan of government is that of a limited monarchy, in which 
the royal prerogative is restricted within limits considerably more 
confined than those of the British Crown. “The King, according to 
his scheme, ought not to-have the power of making war and peace, 
nor of assembling troops in time of peace$ nor of giving a direct Veto 
to those acts which may have ‘passed the two Houses of which this 
writer recommends ‘that the legislature should be composed. These 

Houses are to be denominated the Upper and Lower, but neither is 

to resemble our House of Peers, the abolition of nobility being one 

of his fundamental positions. The title of sovereign he confers not 
on the monarch alone, but on ‘the monarch and the two Houses col« 
lectively. One of the most rermarkable articles in the proposed con- 
stitution is No. 99, which provides that 

¢ Ifthe sovereign shall enact alaw, and all the provincial congresses 
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‘oppose it, it shall be-repealed, and this resistance shall be called the 
Grind Law.’ | 

Our attention was drawn to this passage, as well by the oddity of 
the term Grand Law when applied to popular resistance, ‘as by the 
singular delight which the idea gives to the translator; who is so 
transported with this apparently plain regulation, as to declare 
that he regards it as** one of the greatest discoveries of political 
science.” ; : : 

“Tt follows from the outline which we have given, that Sejior Estrada 
is an enemy to such aristocratic institutions as the law of primoge- 
miture, and a zealous friend to equality of rights. In forming an 
opinion of his production, we should not forget that it is the work 
of an inhabitant. of 2 country far behind our own in the progress of 
civilization. It is liable to censure im various ways, the composition 
in the introductory part being hasty, and many of the ideas being such 
as to us must appear-common-place; while in the sketch of the consti- 
tution, enumerations are made of several particulars that are too mi- 
nute for notice in a treatise of such dignity :—we refer,in particular, to * 
Art. 27, which describes with great precision the dress of the repre- 
sentatives. ‘On the whole, however, the work is such as we should 
gladly see in general favour through Spain, the author’s conclusions 
being often judicious, and his intentions always liberal. — «yo. 


Art. 29. Thoughts on the Expediency of establishing a new chartered 

~ Bank, suggested by the Application to Parliament for the Estab- 
‘lishment oF a new chartered Marine Insurance Company, and con- 
firmed by the Report of the Bullion Committee. By Joseph Mar- 
tyat, Esq. M:P. 8vo.. pp. 92. 38.. Richardson. 

Our readers will, recollect that Mr. Marryat was one of the most 
active opponents of the Marine Insurance Company proposed in the 
dast Session*. _ His present pamphlet consists chiefly of a series of 
observations connected with the bullion-question. He passes suc- 
cessively in review the. labours of Mr. Bosanquet, Mr. Chalmers, 
Mr. Eliot, and Mr. Hill; and his.remarks, if not new, are in general 
distinguished by good sense. ‘Though he is more of a practical than a 
studious man, he has carried his researches sufficiently far to discovery 
that the landholders act under a delusion in raising the price of corn 
by restrictions on import from abroad ; and he has likewise attained 
knowlege enough of the principles of exchange to be satisfied, that 
it is bad policy to prohibit the exportation of coin. At other times, 
as when commenting on the conduct of bankers, we are inclined to 
think that he attempts to push his arguments too far. No respect- 
able banker will. raise money on bills which are merely lodged with 
him for safe custody ; and the proportion. of failures among them has 
not been large, if we take their increased number, as a body, into ac- 
count. We do not,showever, mean to accuse Mr. Marryat of exag- 

eration in his estimate of the overgrown power and profits of the 
ank of England. Whatever may be the personal respectability of 
the Directors, ‘the engine itself is too large for a free country ; and 





 * See oir Review of hig Speech, ‘Number for April 1810. ° 
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we are disposed to think that much public good would result from 


‘granting permission to establish another. We are averse, however, 
to the imposition, on the part of the legislature, of the regulations. 
‘proposed by Mr. Marryat in regard to their conduct towards each 


other, and should. be disposed to leave all such arrangements to the 
corporations themselves. | 


Art. 30. 4 Letter to John Theodore Koster, Esqey in which the 
Arguments used by that Gentleman *, to demonstrate that Bank- 
Notes are not depreciated, are considered and refuted ; in which 
it is also contended that Mr. Huskisson has not. determined the 
Extent to which Bank-Notes are depreciated. 8vo. pp. 63. 2s. 6d 
Cradock. and Joy. 

The Writer of this Letter leans to the. opinion that Bank-notes 


are depreciated, but canfesses that he has difficulty in satisfying his 


mind about it. He begins by. making a statement of the question 


at issue between Mr. Huskisson and Mr. Koster, and enters after- 


ward into a minute examination of the notions of the latter gentle. 
man. So much has been said and written on the general bearings of 
the subjeci, that it could afford little interest to our readers to dis- 
cuss the merit of these opposite writers in its subordinate depart- 
ments. We shall therefore confine ourselves to the observation, 
that the present author is not unsuccessful in his attacks on Mr. 
Koster, though he is himself liable, from an imperfect knowlege of 
political economy, to fall into errors; such as the notion (p. 21.} 
* that the money sent out of the country in the shape of subsidies 
and foreign expences has a tendency to make our commodities cheaper.” 
Subsidies and foreign expences are not eventually “deductions from 
our circulating medium, but from the produce of our industry, the 
value of which cannot be lessened by increasing its amount. The 
provision for foreign as weil as for other expences must be made, in 
part at least, by our taxes, the tendency of which is evidently to 
enhance commodities. In regard to the circulating medium, the 
temporary drain from it, for the purpose of sending abroad, is. and 
must be speedily replaced ; the currency of a country being one of 


Lo. 


those things which never fail to provide for themselves. Lo. 


NAVAL AFFA IRS. 
Art. 31. The Young Sea-Oficer’s Sheet Anchor ; ora Key to the 


Leading of Rigging, and to practical Seamanship. By Darcy 


Lever. 4to. with many Plates. 31. 3s. Boards. Richardson. | 

We think that this work merits the highest praise that has hitherto 
been bestowed on any treatise, of which the professed object was the 
instruction of young officers in the various branches of marine service. 
To practical seamen, it may be considered an useless study: but 
even with respect to them, many suggestions of a scientific nature 
here occur which are not unworthy of their attention ; particularly in 
page 84, on a Ship’s Griping, and in page 99, on Drifting; with 
many others equally judicious. 
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_ The perspicuity with which every topic is treated, and illustrated 
by the plates, (which are superior to any hitherto published on thig 
subject,) renders the work very beneficial to youth ; _who, by 
studying the theory in mcg: of its branches, will more readily acquire 
the practige, than by remaining ignorant of causes, which are so ably 
explained {n the present volume, The principle of working ships is 
made intelligible to the meanest capacity 3 and when this 1s studied in 
addition to that knowlege which already renders British officers and 
‘senmen so superior to sIF ether mariners, they must become as scien- 
tific as they are acknowleged to be expert. In practice, they are 
without a rival ; by the peculiay arrangement of the interior of their 
thips, by the selection of all ranks agreeably to their several capa- 
cities, and by that wonderful activity and spring which pervade the 
minds of every class, they have arrived at a point unknown before in 
the management of our ships of war: + but, high as our naval offi; 
cers stand in knowlege and experience, much is yet to be acquired 
by them on the subject of the motion of those bodies which are the 
wonder and admiration of the world, ™ 
_ Mr. Lever’s treatise on riggiog is very instructive: but, even 
Since the publication of his book, improvements of some moment 
have taken places and that which has generally heen adopted ‘in the 
navy, of ranpnerts, one hanging Jear Block witha Tong and a short 
leg round the mast-head, instead of the two that were formerly used 
with lashings, relieves the mast-head from much unnecessary weight. 
‘Most of the topics here introduced, as Mr. Lever observes, have been 
treated before in various ways, but by no means with such precision, 
nor elucidated by such figures, as the present work exhibits. His 
management of a ship in light winds when missing stays, in working 
jn bad weather, and in tending at single anchor, cannot fail to con- 
tribute mu¢h to the improvement of youth ; and his able discourse on 
the latter operation is by np means the least meritorious part of the 
‘yolume. 
We have said that the plates in this publication are well executed ; 
jut we must add that, although the author’s designs are intended to 
, Fepresent ships of war, it is evident that they were built and fitted 


4.<jn a mercantile port, We can, however, recommend Mr. Lever’s 


work as containing nothing that is superfluous, and all things that 





‘ 


are useful, on the subject which it treats, Capt Rib. 


MINERALOGY. 


Art. 32, 4 Methedical Distribution of the Mineral Kingdom inta 
‘ Classes, Orders, Genera, Species, and Varieties. By Edward Das 
- niel Clarke, LL.D, late Fellow of Jesus’ College, Cambridge, 
Folio. 11.18, Boards. Cadell and Davies. | , 
Mineralogy has giyen birth to more numeroug systems than any 
other department of Natural History, “This diversity of opinion in the 
methodical arrangement of miperal bodies is to be ascribed partly ta 
the state of the science, which myst be regarded as yet only in its ins 
fancy, and partly to the mistaken views of systematic writers, who 
have proceeded on the erroneous assumption that nature holds out suf 


ficiently distinct and precise characters to admit of what is denomis — 


nated 
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nated a natural division or natural .system ; without recollecting that 
all our arrangements are really artificial, and are constructed’ for the 
purpose of assisting the memory, and facilitating the progress of the 
mind in investigation, ‘The authors of mineralogical systems may be 
divided into two classes; those who proceed in their arrangements 
according to chemical principles, or the composition of minerals, and 
those who profess to. adopt the method of distribution according’ to 
the external characters, ‘The fact, however, is that the latter me- 
thod is more closely connected with the former than its authors, who 
are seldom chemists, are willing to allow. By a change of names, it 
is imagined that a complete change in the nature of the system is sup- 
posed to be effected. | 
The arrangement proposed by Dr. Clarke ismore purely chemical 
than any which have preceded it. The character of the classes, of 
which we have four, viz. Earths, Metals, Combustibles, and Alkalies, 
is derived from the ‘ predominating elementary principle.’ The first 
class, the Earths, includes two orders, which are characterized by the 
property of the earth in combination ‘ with an acid,’ or ¢ without an 
acid.? Each earth constitutes a genus; the species are formed ac. 
cording to the peculiar combinations of minerals; and the varieties 
are designated by their trivial names. We give an example: ; 
‘Cl. I. An Eartu. Ord. 1. With an acid. Gen. 1. Lime, 
Spec. 1. With carbonic acid, Var. Rockmilk, Chalk, Limestcne, 
Marble, Stalactite, Fetid Stone, Spar.’ | 
The 2d Class, the Metals, is divided into two Orders: 1. Ductile; 
and 2, Not Ductile ;—the 3d Class, the Combustibles, also compre- 
hends two Orders: 1. Simple; and 2. Compound ;—-and the 4th 
Class, the Alkalies, includes only one Order, namely, ‘ with an Acid.’ 
A postscript is annexed, stating that Ammonia is not excluded from 
its place among the alkalies, although it be not the last result of chee 
mical analysis. The same must now be said of potass and soda, 
which are also compounds ; so that the author’s system ig here de. 
fective,-and would require to be re-arranged: as well as in the case 
of zinc, which is now found to possess the properties of ductility and 
‘malleability in a high degree, and therefore ought to be placed in the 
order of ductile metals. : 
The remark already made on the near approach of systems, which 
their authors suppose are essentially different, is by no means inapplie 
cable to Dr. Clarke’s method: for let the orders be discarded, and 
let the varieties take the place of the species, and we have the old ar. 
rangement. In other respects, we do not perceive that the present 
system is distinguished’ from its precursors by any peculiar advan- 
tages. Indeed, we consider Dr. Clarke’s attempt as premature ; and 


we venture to predict that even the rapid progress of chemical science 


will not soon obtain for it a general reception, 

The typographic department of this work is executed in a most 
expensive nal pompous aye. ae whole might haye been easily ine 
cluded within the limits of a small 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 33. A Narrative of the Life, Sufferings, and Adventures of 
Robert Jeffery, the Seaman, who was put on the desolate rock of 
, iI Sombrero, 





pamphlet, | Milt 
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Sombrero, December 13, 1807, and continued there Eight Days 
and a half, without any Sort of Provision. With Documents illus: 
trative of the whole. Taken dowa from his own Mouth. 8vo; 
1s. Crosby, &c. im : 

A slender account of this ill-treated young man, whose case Is sg 
well known to the public, is here presented to us, as collected fron 
his own information, It docs not miaterially differ from nor add 
to the particulars which have been already circulated, except in stat- 
ing that he has received 600l. from the family of Captain Lake, (who 
set him on shore at Sombrero,) as a compensation for his sufferings, 
and for promising not to prosecute the Captain. ‘This, Jeffrey declares, 
€ was all his contract’ ; and ‘ findiag his health so much impaired as te 
be unable to follow his own business, en of a blacksmith, ) he hopes 
that ‘a generous public will not think he does wrong’ in endeavour- 
ing to add to that sum by the sale of this pamphlet, and by exhibit- 
ing 2 picture of himself, landing on the island, at Wigley’s Rooms, 


Spring Gardens. | G.2. 








CORRESPONDENCE ' 


J. L. has written to us a long, serious, and argumentative letter, on 
the poetic merits of Dr. Young, because in p. 69. of our Number for 
' January last we spoke of him as a‘ religious versifier ;’ the latter word 
appearing to this ardent admirer of the Doctor to be derogatory from 
his fame. We do not mean, however, to discuss with our corres. - 
pondent the long-settled question relative to the poetic talents of this 
unequal, often unpolished, but occasionally grand and powerful writer; 
and we shall only say that the term versifier was not applied by us in 


a depreciating sense. | ue 





We have received the letter of W. W. from Newport, Salop, and 
wish him success in his intended new work. 





How can ‘a Constant Reader’ suppose that we shall.pay any atten- 
tion to his unsupported allegations ? ; 





‘A correspondent of the Monthly Review suggests (in observation 
upon Jones’s Latin Grammar, Vol. lxv. p. 88.) that the dlative 
Absolute may not be lost to its old acquaintances, for, although 
[ Ovid. Tr. ] | 

“ Sape, premente deo, fert deus alter opem,”’ 
may express cayse and effect ; yet, how will Mr. Jones bend to. this 


remark, [Virg. Georg. i. 127.] 





“‘ ipsaque tellus 


- , Omnia liberius, nullo poscente, ferel at ?” 
| 4 i es 
| ia «> The Appendix to the last Vol. of the M. R. was published: 


: | with the Number for May, on the 1st of June. 
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